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munity as well as the Company, we had 
been disappointed an the receipt of cars as 
well as lucoino.ives. ‘I'wu locomotive en 
gines had been purchased at the norih, 
be delivered to us early in the season. 
One of which was received in February, 
1835, without tender.car or tank, both oi 
which however were s:ipplied, after some 
loss of time, at our own works; but when 
the engine came to be put on the road ii 
was found not to answer the purpose, be. 
ing deficient in almost every unportan: 
respect. ‘I’his engine had been purchased 
second handed from the Philadelphia, Ger- 
mantown and Norristown Railroad Coin- 
pany article which they had tried to 
their oWN satisfaction, and were no doubt, 
pleased at the opportunity of disposing oi 
it. The other engine did not arrive unul 
about the Ist of January—this engine was 
made at the West Point Foundery, New- 
York, and had the appearance of a good 
article, and indeed performed well for a few 
weeks—but owing to a defect in the cast- 
ings of the cylinders, as well as a bad ar- 
rangement in the slides that carry the 
crossheads, one of the cylinders gave way 
on the 15th day of June, immediately un- 
der the exhaust passage, bursting open 
nearly its wholedengih ; the metal in thai 

t being only about an eighth of an inch 
in thickness. The engine of course was 
perfecily useless until new cylinders could 
be procured. Not being prepared with 
tools at our own works to remedy the diffi- 
culty. I wrote Bt Keunble, the mana- 
ger of the West Point Foundry, advising 
hiin of the deficiency of the engine, and 
requesting that he would, with all practi- 
cable despaich, make a new pair of cylin- 
ders, as well as slides, and forward them 
tous. Which Le promised i9 do. We 
waited on his prowise till quite late in the 
fall, say October or Noveiuber, expecting 
daily to hear of the anxiously louked for 
articles; ull at last despairing of any fur- 
ther news froin the West Point Foundry, 
we set to work at our own shops and ac- 
complished the job, so that said engine has 
been in service since some ime in January 
last, and answers a good purpose. From 
the West Point Foundry we have not even 
to this day heard a word of excuse or apolo 
gy for the treatinent given us. 

Our car establishment was also extreme- 
ly limited at the period of opening th 
toad, amounting to but about 15 lumber 
an] 3 pleasure cars, instead of from 50 to 
75, the humber required. 

Owing to these various disappointment 
in regard to motive power, we were coin- 
pelled to resort to the only alternative lef 
us, horses to do the business. Ani in the 
use of this kind of power, the want of car 
was much more sensibly felt than it would 


have been with engines, owing to ‘he limi-| 


ted speed of horses; besides this the rail. 
road having been just completed as ih 
winter and bad weather set in, and th 
horse path not being gravelled, the pat! 
very soon became almost impassable for 
horses. In consequence, it was entirely 
beyond our means to perform the transpo: 


winter of 1834 and ’35, and a large portion 









vel. ‘This was not all, it affected very ma- 
‘erially our business for the succeeding 
year. The community who had been dis 

yosed to patronise us from the first, no 

.ware of the true causes producing th 

-nability of the Company to perform wha 

had so confidently been expected frow 
them, became soured in their feelings to- 
wards the Railroad, and determined noi 
o encourage the Company any further, 
until it should be prove itself fully adequate 
‘0 the transportation of all the freighis tha 

should be offered. By about the Ist July, 
1835, the number of cars had*been so fai 
augroented, that we began to be able to 
keep up with the business} every exertion 
was continued to be made to increase the 
number of cars, and at the same time two 
new locomotive engines were ordered, one 
from M. W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia, and 
the other from Liverpool. The former was 
placed upon the road about the Ist of June 
last, but the latter has not yet arrived, ow- 
ing as we understand, to the great number 
of orders on hand before ours. It is how- 
ever, a giatifying fact to state, that since 
about the 1st July, 1835, we have had the 
capaci y to uccoinplish the business that 
was offerel, alihough at an immense ex- 
pense, owing to the mixture of motive 
power used upon the road. From the pe- 
riod last above mentioned, up to this date, 
L presume about one third to one half of 
the business was done by horses, and the 
remainder by locomotives, viz: one grall 
engine, the “Fulton,” the “Comet,” since 


January last, and the “Triumph,” since]! 


ibout the Ist of June. Since the latter 
engine was placed on the road, no horse 
power has been used in transportatiun be- 
tween Tuscumbia and Decatur. Isay we 
were able to do the business that was of.- 
fered and I confidently believe we had the 
capacity to double the amount that was 
presented since October or November last, 
and onr car estabiishment having been 
continually augmenting, we feel perfectly 
a-sured, that alihough the business the 
ensuing year is expected to be filly double 
what it was the last 12 months, yet we 
shall be enabled without difficulty to give 
it despatch. 





From the Vermont Daily Journal. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
AND CANALS, 

To the Hon. Senate and House of Represen- 

wives. . 

Your committee on Roads and Canals 

to whom was referred so much of ‘he mes- 
sage of the Executive as relates to internal 
.mprovements, and also sundry nieaorials 
wraying for an appropriation for surveys of 
outes with reference to the constructior 
f railroads in the eastern, western anc 
‘entral parts of the State, respectfully re- 
sort: That they have had the subjec: 
inder consi. erati n in joint committee, anc 
isk leave to submit the following facts an. 
ypimons. 

Eirst. In relation to the. contemplate: 
‘oute for a railroad on the East side of th: 





forded. But unfortunately for the com-|jof the business had to seek another chan: 
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sion, for a company to be organized for 
\ dndacting 8 railroad from the south to 
he north l'ne of the S.ate, under the sty'e of 


Railroad Compeny. The route contem- 
pla‘ed is in the vaiiey and near the banks 
»#t Connecticut River from the south line 
o the stite to the mouth of the Passumps c 
River, thence up the valley of the Pas- 
sumpsic, to its source, in the vicinity of 
one of the principal streams falling into 
Lake Memphemagog, thence down the 
valley of said stream to Magog Lake, and 
on the shore of the Lake to the line. 

It was shown your committee, that meas- 
‘tes are in progress in the States of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, for the con 
struction of a railroad from Hartford Ct. 
to Brattleborouzh, meeting at the latter 
place, with the Conneticut and Passump- 
sic Rivers Railroad. That a sufficient 
amount of funds have been secured for 
defraying the expense of a suryey, which 
survey 13 now ia prozress. From Hart- 
ford to New-Haven Connecticut, a railroad 
is already in progress of construction, and 
will probably be completed the ensuing 
season. 

it was further shown before your com- 
mittee that memorials are pending before 
‘the Provincial Parliainent of Lower Cana- 
‘da, for Charters for railroads from the south 
line of the Province near Magog Lake, 
down the valley of the St. Francis. to 
Port St. Francis, on the St. Lawrence 
river, and also fiom the south line of the 
Province aforesaid, to the ou-let of the 
Lake, and thence to St. Johns, in the di- 
rection of Montr al—that the route in the 
valley of the St. k rancis has already been 
surveyed from Port St. Francis, as far as 
Sherbrooke, and a favorable report made— 
and that it is expected this survey will be 
comp eted to the Province line the present 
season. 

Your committee further learn that by the 
‘aid of report of surveys which Lave here- 
tofore been made with reference to the 
construction of a canal up the Conrect'cut 
and Passumpsic rivers, data have been 
formed upon which estimates have been 
made as to the practicability and probabie 
espense of constructing a railroad upen 
the above route, and that in the opi: ion of 
an em:nent and experienced Engineer, Col. 
James Stevens of R. 1. (as published in 
his report at a convention holden at Wind- 
sor,) the route is in a high degree feasible, 
ind the facil.ties for cons‘ructing a railroad, 
with comparatively moderate expense, ale 
greater than in almost any other section of 
the United States. 

According tu the estimates of the afcre- 
aid gentleman, the exp: nse of construct- 
nz a railroad on this route, upon the most 
ermanent and approved plan, similar to 
.e Boston and Providence railroad, exclu- 
sive of grading, will be $8,000 a mile fora 
s ngle track, including the turn outs ; and 
hat the grading on an average will nct ex- 
‘eed $5,000 a mile for a dcub’e track in- 
luding masonry, bridges, engire ring and 
ul contingent expenses—and that the su- 














tation that was offered to us during the Mountain, it appeared that a charter wa | erstructure of a road with timber, with- 


ted by the Legislature at its last ses- 


gut rubble stone, might cost $6,000 a mile 


he Connecticut and Passumpsic Rivers , 
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less than the estimates of one similar to 








the Roston aad Providencs railroad. Tai 

reute is ada»ted to accom pdate the who 
of ths eastern slope of the mountils, in- 
cluding the counties of Orieins and Essex; 
and the anoint of availadle water powe., 
distributed alm ot equally throuzh its whole 
extent, is shown to exceed that of any oth- 
er section of equal extent in the United 
Sta es, and probably of any other countr. 
known. This route will intersect at Spring- 
field, Mass. the “ Western railroa!,” lead- 
inz from Bostoa to Albany. It also inter- 
sects the contemplated route for a rai!road 
fron Lowel and Coacord, N. H. to Bur- 
lington, Vermont, through the valleys of 
Wiite and Onion Rivers. 

In relation to the c»atemolated route on 
the west side of the mo intain, your com- 
mi'tee are an thit there 1s new a 
McAdanize#roid fron Bennington to: 
Troy N. Y. graded and nearly com)leted. | 
That the charters for said road permit the, 
occupancy of it for a railroa', and that the. 
grading has been made with reference to 
this objec., as respects inclinations, curv- | 
ing, &c. 

-From Bennington, the route extends. 
through the -counties of Bennington, Rut-| 
land, Addison, Chittenden and Franklin to 
Canada line, in the direction of St. Johns 
and Montreal. It is believed that no ob- 
stacle will be found which maz not be sur- 
mun’ed, in constructing a railioat on the} 
above route. The whole section throuzh, 
whic.. it would pass, is rich in the produc- 
tion of Iron, Marble, and in many parts 
Copperas, Manganese, Ochre and va. ious 
other productioas of first importance in; 
the arts and miwfarcturing operations of 
the country—while through its whole ex-) 
tent is found an abundant water pow r, 
rendering it a most desirable location for 
the manufacturer. 

Your Com nittee cannot doubt that the | 
consiruciion of these contemplated rail- | 
roads, or any considerable portion of them, ' 
if found practicable, would resu't greatly to | 
the advantage of the various interests of the! 
citizens of Verinont. It would facilitate, 
co nmerce, opening any obstructed an ex- | 
peditious intercourse with different Atlan- 
tic cities. It would encourage Manufac- 
tures, and bring into requisition a vast 
amcunt of water power now unoccupied. 
It would add to the wealth of the State,! 
by inviting investments of capital from the 
wealthy tow::s and cities on the sea board. 
It would iacrease the value of real estate, 
not only in the vicinity of the routes, but 
throughout the whole extent of the State. 
It would incresse the population of the 
State, which is already becoming spyrse in 
many parts through the blighting influence 
of the: spirit of emigration. But tie great- 
est advantages to be derived from a work 
of this kind would be in f vor of the agri- 
cultural interest. Indeed important as 
these improvements would prove to the 
various. commercial, manufacturing and 
mechanical operations of the State in the 
opinion of your com:nittee, these and all 
other interests combined would not derive 
80 great an amount of benefits from them 

















| value. 


|producer of these articles, 
jassuniption, of two hundred thovsaud doi-| 


It is at once apparent, and a point con- 
‘éded, that if Railroads wee to be con 
tructed on the lie of the principal route 
contemplated, extensive and numerou 
nanuafacturing villages would immediate}, 
trow up in every good location within : 
‘easonabdle distance of these roads. Thi: 
»pinion rests not merely upon tieory, but 
ipon the fact that such resulis have inva- 
ri:bly followed the construction of Canal: 
ind Railroads in every other section of 
the interior of the country. The conse- 
quence in Vermont would be the creation 
of a market almost at the door of every 
farmer, not only for all the staple products 
of his farin, but for various articles, as 
vegetables, timber, stone, &c. &c. which 
now are accounted as comparatively of ve- 
ry little value. 

Th: staple products of Vermont, as 
woo', butter, cheese, potk, &c. are princi- 
pally transported in various methods to 
New-York, Boston and other maritime 
markets, at an expense averaging from fif- 
teen to twenty dollars a ton. ‘This item of 
freight is a dead loss to the producer, for the 


| nore’ tansperting of an aiticle from one 


place to another adds no/hing to its real 
A pound of butter sent from Ver 
mont to Boston is a pound of butter’ still. 


A ton of pork sent trom Vermont to Bos-| 
jes is no more than a ton of pork still, and 


| will go no further with the consumer than) 


if it had no* beea subjected to this process 


of transportation. 

Now if by the construction of Rail oad , 
the consumer is induced to locate in the| 
immediate vicinity of ths producer, it is 
o vious that the item of freight will be to 
a very considerab'e extent dispensed with. 


Your com:ni'tee have not had access to 


such statistical accounts as would be re-' 


cessury to enable them accurately to es- 
itimate the various agricultural productions 
of Vermont, but assuming that the staple 
articles which are now ‘subjected to the 
expense of transport ition, amount in the 
laggrega’e t» ten thousand tons,—an esti- 
mate which it is believed is below the! 
facts,——it will be seen thit at twenty dol- 
‘lars a ton the e is now a dead loss to the 
upon the above 


lars in the simple item of transportation. | 
In other words. if the proposed improve- 
ments were to be completed there would 
re-ult therefrom a net saving to the farmer: 
of Vermont, in the. item of, transperta!ion 
alone, of two hundred thousand dollars 
annually. And if it be said that any de 
ductions should be made from the abov: 
estimates, on the grourd that a considera- 
ble portion of the agricultural products oi 
the State woul | still find a market on_ the 
sea board, although at a diminished ex 
pense for freight, it is sill believed, tha 
such deduction would be more than sup- 
plied from the mirket of such articles as 
will not now pay the cost of tran-porta 
tion, to say nothing of the great advanta 
ges to the producer resulting from th: 
competitinn in prices which would aris: 
from a multiplication of market towns. 


Your committee have taken into ¢con:ic- 





as the farming interest alone. 


eration the apparent necessity of abe. ac- 











tion on the part of the citizens of Vertiént 
1 aid o° iatcrnal improvement, in. view of 
e fact that the cne.aragement affarded:to 
nese important works in other Sta:es has 
perate to give the, yarious, interest of 
nose States a decided. advantage; over 
‘milar interests in Vermont—an ad 
vhich they could not have obtained. but, for 
hese works—an advantage which will.con- 
tinue to operate disastrously to the agp 
of this State, unless similar works of 1 
ternal improvement. are prosecuted here. 
Che unprecedented spirit of emicration 
vhich has during the last twelve months 
taken from Vermont thousands of her most 
industrious and valuable citizens, and which 
thre:.tens a further drain upon her’ compar- 
itively limited population, is not produced 
whol y by the fact that. western lands are 
cheap and productive ; but mainly from 
the fact that these are directly accessible 
by means of railroads and canals, 
Legislatures of the Western States: have 
been aware of theimortance of these pub- 
lic works. Hence the fact that Ohio and 
Indiana, and Ilhnois, and Michigan, even, 
are engaged in the construction of Rail- 
roads and Canals, not merely from’ one 
important point to another, but frequently 
from the principal forwarding depots ‘into 
the in'erior. ‘The people know and enjoy 
the benefits of these works, and they en- 
joy them at an expense to the State of 
Vermont. of many of her most valuable 
sons, from whom she withholds that en. 
couragement which is offered them by oth. 
er States through these public works. 


But it is believed Ettle need be said to 
demonstrate to this legislature and to. the 
citizens of this State generally, that the 
projected improvements are important and 
worthy of patronage, if practicable. It 
becomes therefore important to, inquire, 
omrgte“es to any action, is the enterprise 
pract cab'e? If these railroads are. char- 
tered, pcs and the stock creat. d,. will 
such stock be taken up? Will the proba- 
ble amount ef business be such as to con- 
vince capitali ts that such stock will prove 
a prodtable invest.nent ? 


Of the practicability of constructing rail- 
roads on these routes, your committee bee 
\\ lieve they have information, which will-en« 
able them to express an affirmative opin- 
‘on, both in view of the physical . obstrue~ 
tions on t!e routes, and the facilities. for 
bringing the expense of these roads. within 
such limits as shall ensure a fair pati spon 
the investment, 


Your committee have called the atten- 
tion of the House tothe report of an experi- 
“nced engineer, based upon certain surveys 
vhich were heretofore made from Harts 
ord, Connecticut, to Canada line, with 

‘eference to the construction of a canak 
Upon the practicability of constructing:a 
~ulroad upon this route, this Te~ 
narks that “ so far as'rise and fall are to 
: regarded, no unusual obstacle is present> 

; that for so great an extent the route is 
Tic alpaly level, and that there is no one 
voint of obstruction in the whole extent 
hat may not be read'ly overcome, and that 








without serious expense.” The samé is 
in : wip yt 
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from gentleman well acquainted with the 


_ @nstates now enjoying the benefits of rail- 





. bly true of the other routes to a con- 
‘siderable extent. ~ 
*©© Similar surveys upon the central railroad 
rote, show the rise from Lake Champlain 
to Montpelier, to be about 400 feet, and 
 therice to the height of land in the valley 
leading to White River, about 350 teet 
“more, making an elevation above Lake 
“Champlain of about 750 feet. 
“ Upon the route on the west side of the 
‘mountain, no surveys are known to have 
“beéh made, but from information obtained 


ge hy of the country, your committee 
“are induced to believe that a railroad may 
be constructed from Bennington through 
Manchester, Rutland and Middlebury to 
the north line of the state, following the 
valleys of the Battenkill and Otter Creek, 
and probably approaching the shores of the 
lake in Chittenden and Franklin counties, 
“and that the facilities are equal to those of 
the route on the east side of the mountain. 

While many of the most important rail- 
roads in the U. States have been construct- 
ed with reference to the greaest permanen- 
cy, at an expense far beyond any meas 
whicy can be con:manded for similar wo. ks 
in Vermont, it is also ascertained that oth- 
er railroads are now in operation on impor- 
tant routes, in the construction of which 
great economy has been observed, and 
which are found practically to answer all 
the purposes of those more substantially 
built. While the Schenectada and Utica 
Railroad was built at an expense of $21,- 
000'a mile, the Saratoga railroad exclusive 
of the bridges over the Sprouts of the Mo- 
hawk, cost but $6,500 a mile. And in 
the estimate of Col. Stevens, above men- 
tioned, while the cost of a railroad in the 
valley of the Connecticut will amount to 
$13,000 a mile upon the plan of the Bos- 
ton and Providence railroad, a plan equally 
practicable might be adopted at a. saving 
in expense of $6,000 a mile—making the 
entire cost of the superstructure of a road 
on this route only $7,000 a mile. 

Corroborative of the correctness of this 
estimate may be mentioned the opinion of 
the Engineer, now engaged in making es- 
timates upon the New-York and Erie rail- 
road, formed the present season, while pas- 
sing through the valley of the Connecticut 
river from the white Hills to Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Of the amount of business which these 
railroads if constructed would command, 
yourcommittee would only remark, that 
ho proper estimate can now be made in 
view. of the present business operations of 
the State. The immense increase of busi- 
ness and of transit on those routes in oth- 


roads has uniformly exceded the fondest 
anticipations of the friends of those works 
while it has astonished those who had stocd 
aloof from the enterprise. And this re- 
mark is true not only in its application to 
the principal thorough fares of the country, 
but to every considerable railroad in the 
interior of the United States. 

~ Should the entire works now proposed 





be ever completed, connecting the cities 
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of the St. Lawrence with those of the At-| 
lantic, it is obvious to remark that the 
freight for passengers, travelling for busi- 
ness and pleasure from the termini of the 
routes alone would xpproximate to ar 
amount equal to the interest of the invest- 
ment. _ , 

With these views your committee ven- 
ture the opinion that if measures are adopt- 
ed for procuring competent surveys under 
the superintendence of Engineers known 
to the public, and, if corpcrations should be 
organized for the construction of railroads 
upon the routes in question, the stock of 
such corporations to a very considerable 
extent will be taken, and the work com- 
menced with a reasonable prospect of ulti- 
mate completion. 

In expressing this opinion your commit- 
tee do not rely mainly upon their own opin- 
ion or knowledge of facts, but have paid 
great deference to the opinions of gentle- 
men actively engaged in the prosecution of 
similar works in other states, whose obser- 
vation and knowledge of facts enabled 
them to form conclusion from existing cir- 
cunistances upon which great reliance may 





be placed. In reply to an inquiry addres- 
sed to James Brewster, Esq. President of| 
the New-Haven and Hartford Railroad) 
Company, that gentleman writes, “ As to 
the question whether the stock will be tak- 
en, I think there cannot be a doubt, first) 
because I think it will promise ample re- 
turns, and secondly it will secure a decid- 
ed influence in its favor in the city of| 
New-York. I feel a confidence that were 
a subscription for the stock opened in New- 
York and other places at a proper time’ 
withreferenceto the money market, it would) 
be filled immediately.” 


But however correct may be the opin-| 
ions of individuals on this subject, it is! 
most obvious that capitalists from abroad 
can never be induced to furnish the means) 
for preliminary surveys. Nor will it be) 


possible to call their attention to the im-| 
portance of this, or any other similar en- 
terprize, until competent surveys shall have 
been made, with approximate estimates. | 
Then and not till then, can they be induced, 
to examine into the importance of the work 


with reference to the value of the stock. | 
In view of the foregoing premises, your’ 


committee recommend that an appropria-' 
tion be made by this Legislature of 
dollars, out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in 
aid of preliminary surveys. of the principal 
and most important routes, with reference 
to the construction cf railroad: thereon, 
and that your committee be further instruct- 
ed to report a bill accordingly. 
E. Fairsanxs, Chairman of Committee 
From House. 


A. Younc, Chairmanof committee. 
from Senate. 





Sream-Eneines.—There are in Glas- 
gow and its suburbs 310 stea n-engines, 
viz. 176 employed in manufactories ; 59 
in collieries ; 7 in stone-quarries ; and 68 








}20.46.100th ; total korses” power, 6406. 








following report, containing a very com- 
plimentary notice of Thomas Blanchard, 
one of the greatest mechanics of the day. 
[a our notice of the Fair of the American 
Institute we shall mention some of the 
most usefuf inventions of Mr. B., which 
elicited universal admiration. 


From the Journal of the American Institute. 
REPORT ON THE NAVIGATION OF THE UPPER 
ROANOKE, BY MEANS OF STEAMBOATS OF 
SHALLOW DRAUGHT. 


Lawrencevi._e, June 20th, 1836. 


To Cov. Anprew Joyner, Superintend- 
ant of the Roanuke Navigation Company. 


Sir: Agreeably to the order of the board 
of directors, made at their meeting in.April 
last, I set out, om the 12gq day of last 
month, to perform the dut ssigned me. 
Che people of Ciarkesville most proinpily 
and liberally responded th this effort of 
ours, by appointing "Tucker Carrington, 
Esq., to accompany me, from whom I re- 
ceived much assistance. 

From the Hon. Walter Coles, and the 
Hon. B. ::. Leigh, we obiaincd every as- 
sistance they Could give us in our inves- 
ligailous, by procuting and giving us let- 
ters to all persons in our route most capa- 
ble of aiding us in obtaining the informa- 
tioa we were seeking. ‘These lettess ena- 
bled us to make the acquaintance of many 
persons in the city of New-York, and the 
States of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
best acqualuted with the subject of steam 
navigation in shoal water. In T. B. 
Wakeman, Esq., of the American Institu'e 
of New-York, Alfred Sinith, Esq., of Hart- 
ford, Con., and Charles Stearns, Esq., of 
Springtield, Mass., { found gentlemen well 
acquirnted with the subject, and who were 
not only willing, but did put themselves 
to much trouble and iucunvenieace ‘o 
oblige and assist us in every thing we de- 
sired. And although we applied to no one 
who did not manijest the greatest willing- 
ness to assist us, yet I should be doing in- 
justice to myself and to one of the most 
valuable and worthy menin New-England, 
did | not in a most especial manner ac- 
knowledge the great kindness and service 
rendered us by Alfred Smith, Esq. Mr. 
S., like all his countrymen, is engaged ia 
business, to which he devotes himself with 
great assiduity ; and his worth being duly 
appreciated by his fellow towusmen, mach 
of the public business is thrown on his 
hands. Notwithstanding all this—and al. 
though at the time of our visit to Hart- 
ford, be was superiniending the erection 
of a large public building—he gave us ma- 
oy hours of his time every day, during our 
sojourn in that city. He had been super- 
intendant of all the improvements on the 
Connecticut river, and knew all the facts 
in relation to them. He gave me a dp- 
plicate of the profile of the canals and loeks 
around the falls; and a,survey of the river, 
made under hjs direction; which L will send 
you for the use of the Roanoke Company 
by the first opportunity. 

Every person to whum we mentioned the 
object of our visit 1o the north and east, 
nvariabiy directed us to Thomas Blan- 
chard, as the man to be consulted and em. 
ployed by us. Indeed the unanimity with 
which all recommended. Mr. Blanchard 
was astonishing—but when we went to 
Hartford and Springfield, and saw. the 





tield falls, and ‘what he had done in'the 


in steam-boats, Average power euos. “pacar Massachusetts ascending the En- 
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United States’ Armory ai Springfield, we 
too, had no doubt of Mr. B.’s abiltiy to pu 
steainboats on the Roanoke, if mortal man 
could. 

This extraordinary man was a common 
artisan in the United States’ Armory ai 
Springfield, and I was told by Col. Robb, 
the superiotendaat, that he had added im- 
provement to improvement ia the machine- 
ry there, until it would seem to be as per- 
fect as the art and wit of man could make 
it—the prineipal of which, however, is the 
machine for turning guo stocks, and any 
irregular figure. But the improvement for 
which, perhaps, his couatry wiil be most 
indebted to him, is his steamboat for shoal 
water—it might be more appropriate to 
call it an invention—for it isj built on a 
new principle. ‘This gentleman | lost no 
lime in engaging for our service ; provided 
you should ganciion it. By promptly ad- 
ding your request to mine, you will soon 
have an opportunity of learning from Mr. 
B. himself, what he has done, and what 
he can do on our river. 

[ shal! now proceed to mention such 
facts as I have collected, and I shall also 
venture to give you some conclusions I 
have drawn from those facts. Being, how- 
ever, entirely ignorant of engineering, 
(never having had my attention directed 
to such pursutts,) my conclusions must be 
received with great allowance. ‘ 

The better to appreciate and apply the 
facts tu be detailed, some account of the 
Roanoke, Dan and Staunton rivers, will be 
mecessary. The facis here stated of those 
rivers, are’ extracted from the surveys, 
&c. of Messrs. Moore, reported afier the 
death of the principal engineer, by Mr. 
Isaac Briggs, to the Board of Public Works. | 
The distance from Kock Landing ww 
Clarkesville, is 60 miles—from Clarkesville 
to the highest point of the survey up Dan, 
is 125 miles—and from Clarkesville to the 
highest point of the survey up Staurton, is 
109 miles. The whole fall from Rock 
Landing to Clarkesville, is 156.60 feet— 
average fall, per mile, 2.61 feet. Whole 
tall from Clarkesville of the 125 miles sur- 
veyed of the Dan river, is 277.47 feet—ave- 
rage fall per mile, 2.221 feet—whole fall of 
Staunton, from, Clarkesville in the 169 
miles surveyed, is 922621 feet—ave- 
rage fall per mile, 296. It will, from this 
be seen, that the navigation ef the Staun- 
ton is the most difficuli—and that of the 
Dan the best of ihe three rivers. 

In one material thing these surveys are 
very defic'ent; namely, the fall throughout 
each mile; for although a fall of ten feet 
to the mile, might be eesily overcome if 
equally distributed the whole distance, yet, 
as is frequently the case, if the whole fall, 
or alarge portion of it, occurs at ohe or 
two places in the mile, it might defy all the 
vowere!l man or steam. In other instan-. 

ti (00, the survey only gives the fall for 

uethree, four and five miles; and free. 
tance rom place to place, so that the dis- 
gecurs Rot be accurately known. ‘This 

Staunton 2 frequently on the Dan and 

inthe mile 783 00 the Roanoke, the fall 

in te Roanognerally stated. The falls 
notices. are EatWbich require to be here 

fect—Ha.);.». 3S, fall in the mile 11,1 

Min’s Sif - 

16 11 feet. Is, fall in two miles 


: he nex... 
‘having no ile above these two, 
ee ugh’s”* to de: nate it,) fall, 5.98 


Horse-ford fall!® falF the mile 5.62. 
and Butcher's Cr bein te’ 8.95 feet— 
fall in one mile 5.60°"Swo miles long. 
On the Dan the onl¥ !” \e other 5.50 


are those of Hyco—thaes ‘hall notice, 


Clarkesville. ‘These falls are about 13 
miles long, fall 12.89 feet. -On the Staun- 
ton, Faily’s falls are the only obstacle to 
Brookueai—and it is useless to notice any 
other Oa that river. Here, the survey is 
‘00 inaccurate to enable me to ascertain the 
distance to which is affixed the fall men- 
tioned s but as well asl can understand it, 
the rapids must be about 1?:miles—in which 
distance, the whole fall is 15.23. 

I will now beg leave to conduct you to 
the Cenuecticut river, and lay before you 
some minute statistics. From Hariford 
(below which, the river is free from aty 
vbstruction) to the ‘foot of Enfield falls 
is 12 miles—fall, not more than two or 
three inches to the mile, and the water 
smooth. Enfield falls are nearly 5 miles 
from head to foot; with 1 mile of slack 
water between the upper and lower falls, 
The lower falls extend nearly 2! mules, 
(halfa mile of which is slack water,) and 
has 20 feet descent—principally, if not en- 
tirely, confined to twormiles; within these 
two miles there are a succession of rapids— 
one or two of them grteaier than the others. 
After the termination of the lower falls, 
one mile of slack water intervenes; after 
which, we come to the upper falls, being 
1 mile in length, and having a descent of 
10 teet—the descent is unequally distribu- 
ted, being most of it in three bars, namely 
—at Enfield bridge, Mad Tom bar, and 
Surf bar. From the head of the tails to 
Springfield, is8 or 9 wiles—and from thence 
to the foot of Hadley falls, ts about 8 miles 
farther; making the distance of 16 or.17 
miles from one fall to the other—in all 
which distance there is slack water, and 
fall of only a few inches to the mile. One 
nile below Hadley falls, however, you have 
Williamansett falls, being not quite such 
hard water as upper Enfield falls. Hadley 
falls have a descent of 50 feet in 2) miles, 
around which there are locks and a canal 
through which all boats and rafts are 
obliged to pass. From the head of Hadley 
falls to Miller’s falls is $5 miles, with sand 
and gravel bars—having, by actual admeas- 
urement, only between 8 and 9 feet fa!) in 
the whole distance. Above Miller’s falls 
there is more rapid water, wbere steam- 
boats have been tried without much suc- 


want of employment, than to their inability 
to navigate the river. 

Bot to return to Enfield falls (where we 
have actual experiments and well attested 
facts for our guide)—several boats were 
put on the river and abandoned before they 
got one to succeed. ‘There are now two pas- 
sage boais, and I believe two tow boats. 
The passage boats, are the Vermont and 
Massachusetts—the former, intended to run 
in low water, is"75 feet long—including 
wheel, 13 feet wide—draws 19 inches. The 
Massachusetts fis 97} feet long, including 
wheel, (which is in her stern,) 13} feet 
wide—draws 22 inches of water when la- 
den, and has two engines 174 horse power 
each. Aboard of this boat I passed over 
Enfield falls three times. She can carry 
75 passengers, has no accommodations for 
night or meals—but comfortable cabins 
for both ladies and gentlemen. In ascend- 

ng the lower rapid 2} miles, she cleared 
them handsomely and with ease in 42 
minutes; and she went up the upper falls 
(being exactly one mile) in 23 minutes by 
my watch. Descending, little or no steam 
is used—ascending, the boat is quite obe. 
jient to the helm; but when the current is 
extra strong, poles are used to keep her 
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steady—descending she is also steered bya 


cess—owing, it would seem, more to the’ 
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tow oar. trip from 
Hartford to Springfield, 26 miles, and back 
--going up in 5 hours, and returning, in 2? 
hours—has run with regularity and.entir 
success, for four years; and is conside 

as good property as any in New-Kagla 
She, as well as the Vermont, was. built by 


Thomas Blanchard. Her crew consists.of 


5 hands, including captaia and pilot—her 
expenses are about $100 a month; and 
cost about $6000 ; but owing to the advance 
in labor and materials, it is prebable that 
such a boat would now cost more.» 

Around Enfield falls, as. well as the othe 
falls on the river, there are leks and a eas 
nal, through which the freight and tow 
boats pass. Though thetow boats have 
gone up Enfield falls, it 1s found.to be bess 
io go through the canal. These two boats 
can carry 150 tons, at the rate of 2} miles 
an hour, against the current of 14 miles an 
hour; but experience prove, that towing 
less than that, 1s much better. . The Wil. 
liam Hall, one of the tow buats, has as- 
cended a capid of 9 feet in the mile, sows 
ing up 20 tons—her engine is 20 horse pow- 
er, and she cost betweeu four and five 
thousand dollars. At Hadley falis, after 
the frieght boats get through the canal, 
they are taken in tow by another tow boat, 
at the head of the falls, and carried up to 
Miller’s falls. 

Befure steamboats were used on this 
river, above the falls, the trade was carried 
on by means of ‘freight boats of 25 tons, 
with a sail, to be used when the wind was 
fair. When these boats ascended Enfield 
falls, they took in additional hands, so as 
to have one hand to the ton, when they 
were propelled by poles; and | was told 
that it was as hard labor as men could en- 
dure: it frequently consumed the whole 
day to get one of them over the falls, 5% 
miles. Here, steam has succeeded, both 
as applied to passage and tow boats—and 
it would seem from this, that where a man 
can push a ton up a current, by means of @ 
pole, steam can be employed with suceess, 
profit and regularity. 

The Connecticut, upon an average, can 
only be used for navigation seven months 
in the year—it is ice bound for three months 
and a half, (last year much longer,) and the 
water is too low for one and a half months 
in the summer. I saw Mr. Goddard in 
Hartford, who is, the proprietor of the 
steambeats on the Altamaha, Ocmulgee, 
and Ockonee rivers, who informed me that 
they were entirely successful. I was also 
informed by Mr. D. Copeland, of Hartford, 
that he had succeeded in putting a. steam- 
boat on the St. Lawrence, where the fall 
was much greater than at Enfield: but I 
was uncble to get the particulars, in conse~ 
quence of Mr, Copeland’a heing obliged, to 
leave Hartford for New-York unex; ectedly, 
Mr C. is an engine maker of high reputas 
tion, aud a man of high standing. Mr, 
Blanchard has also succeeded (though neg 
to the same extent that he has on the Con. 
necticut) in putting steamboats on the Ken, 
nebec, Genesee, and rea Gms om rivers.: 
in the latter, he informed me that he had 
ascended some half a dozen mill dame 
This boat, however, did not run long, and 
she has not been repaired, or replaced.by 
another. ; ‘. Ray ag 

Here, perhaps, with strict propriet 
communication should close; but oo 
dpinions must necessarily have grown out 
of what I have seen and heard—and;I hope 
[ shall be pardoned for expressing s.few 
of them. This, however, considering the 
position of things, may do little else than 
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anfriendly criticisms on the conclusions 
and reasons which Ishall g ve. ‘Vhe im 
provements made by the Roanoke Cuwmpa 
hy} have brought into existence so mau. 
rival schemes for monopolizing the trad: 
of the upper country, that almost any opin. 
ion’ which may be expressed, will be char: :, 
tably ascribed to a wish, to promote oue, 
or put down another. Thave wuiat to om 
is a considerable interest in the Roanuk: 
Company; and I'am entirely uncounected 
with any other of the various and couthet 
fag interests on, or pertaining to the river. 
Ihave looked at this subject exclusively 
as a stockholder of the company—and every 
thing [ have done, aod what I shall say, 
will have no other end in view, but the ad- 
vancement of its interest. - 

The most important conclusion I have 
come to, is, that steamboats can be put on 
the Roanoke and its two priacipal iributa. 





ries, with profit and success—whether they 
will be able to navigate th- whole of the|! 
Roanoke, Dan and Staunton, remains to 

be tested by actual experiments; but thai 
they ean be successfully and profitably em- 
ployed on a jarge part of all three rivers, 
and that too, withourtie company’s i.cur. | 
riag much expense in further 1mprovemeais 

of the beds of the rivers, I hive as litle 

doubt as I can have of any thing not yet, 
demonstrated. ‘The facts above sinie, [| 
think, abundantly wararnt this conclusion. || 
There is but one fall on the Roanoke grea- 

ter than that of Enfield; there is not one 
on Dan or Siaunton, for a cousideraile dis. 
tance up both streams so grat. Why,!: 
then, (it may be asked,) may we not as-) 
cend our rapids as well asthey do those on 
the Connecticut ? 

From the head of Pugh’s falls, almost to 
Daaville, there is ro rapid equal to the fa Is 
of Enfield by several feet to the mile—there | 
are but three which ean be considered as} 
opposing oe real difficulty—namely, the 

orseford, Buicher’s creek, and tue Hyco! 
felis. The Horseford has 8.95 feet tail sa! 
two miles, Butcher’s Creek bas afall uf 5 62 
feet in one mile, and 5.59 in the other, and) 
Hyco has 12.89 feet in one mile and three’ 
quarters. ‘The only fall on the Staunton 
below Brookneal, of any magnitude, is Tal: 
ly’s falis, where the descent in one mile and | 
three quarters is 15.23 teet—making in all, 
only four places to be overcome, to render 
the rivers accessible to steamboats for 
largely upwards of one hundred milés, on| 
the Roanoke aud Dan, and about fifty miles: 
on the Staunton. If notiting else could be 
done but to resceu these portions of the 
rivers from the state of comparative use. 
Jessneés in which they at present are, would 
itbe- nothing? [t appears to me that tuese 
improvements (if indeed any are required to 
be made) can be done by the company in 
a short time, and with but little expeuse. 
T am sensible that the board of direciors, at 
their last meeting, directed that the work 
should be commenced at Rock Landing : 
but I ‘think the policy of beginning at the 
head of Pugh’s falls, and bestowing the first 
Jabor on the Horseford, Butcher's Creek 
falls; Hyco falls, and Tally’s tatls, is so ob. 
vious, that you ought to do, what I am 
sure the board would do, had they now to 
decide the question again. Our policy is 
eertainly, to apply our labor so as to open 
as much of the river as we can, in the short 
est time, and with the least expense; in 
what other way can it be done? 

~ Let us consider. for a moment, that. these 
four obstacles are removed, and steamboat: 
,@an navigate the rivers above supposed 

there would be an immediate, ensy, and 

















expeditious communication between Dan. 


ville nad the Gaston railway, by running 
‘duges. a short distance down the r.ver, from 
Janville to the boat; and trem the head o, 
‘ugh’s falls (about seven miles) to Gaston 
And there would be nothing to prevent 
wother beat’s running trom Brookneal to 
sue same place. Ido not think it auproba- 
He, in such a# state of things, that a toll of 
vue dollar tor each passenger, would give 
he company more revenue, than all the, 
vther tolls put together. 

As tu the jalls between the head of Pugh’s 
falls und Rock Landing, and those high up 
on the Dan and Staunton, they would be 
attended to, aiter nese jour places should 
be putin order, Ithina it not improbable 
that the 12 miles below Pugh’s fall<, will 
require more labor and expense than all the 
others; if so, the river being improved 
above, would give us ample revenue to work 
on, and remove these obstructions, 

But suppose we find some place on the 
river which steamboats cannot ascend? If 
Sieam cannot overcome it, machinery may, 
and te view it in its worst aspect, should 
we be obliged to change boats, and have 
passengers and bagyage carried around 
such a place, still we shail have accom. 
plished much. 

All these remarks apply to passage boats, 
they are found to be capable of ascending 
worse rapids than tow boats. The latter, 
however, would soun follow the introduc: 
tion of the former; and I have; little doubt 
they can be turned to good account. 

May 1 not hope, ia conclusion, ihat this 
subject will engage the attention, draw out 
the energy, and stimulate the onterprise of 
the enlighteaed and patriotic sons of those 
ovely and fertile valleys! Ardeutly hop- 
ine it may, . 

I renain, dear sir, your obedi nt serv’t, 

i. B. HICKS. 





M'GAULEY’S LOCOMOTION BY GALVANISM,|! 


The announcement by the Rev. Mr. 
M’Gauley at the meeting of the British 
Association at Dublin last year, that he 
had invented. a method of applying gal. 
vanism as a motive-power, has excited 
considerab'e interest in the mechanical 
world. The whole scheme has, however, 
come to no hing, as will be seen by the 
following statement of the proceedings 
upon the subject, which we extract trom 
the Ati@neum’s report of the second day’s 
(Tuesday, Augus! 238d) proceedings of 
the Association at Bristol :— 


The Rev. J. W. M’Gauley read “A 
series of Experiments in Elec.ro-Magnet- 
ism, with reference to its application as a 
Moving Power.” 

Previously to the detail of the experi: 
ments on this subject, he thought it migh 
be interesting to the Section !orelate wha 
he had done smce the last meeting of th. 
Associition, in the application of electie 
magnetism to machinery. He had inten 
led, originally. to have exhibited the in: 
provements, but should content himeelf, fo 
the present, with the detai/. rather than th 
exhibition. He was obliged to confess 
that he was the less anxious premature] 
to publish results, since he found that th 
vorking model of last year, given to th 
Sct on, nad ubtedly wih the inten‘ion « 
ts future us provement, or the pursuance 
f experinenis. by other members, ha 
ied, on several occasions, to the prodie 
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‘ion of papers, and the exhibition of m™ 
dels, by. those fiom whom it wight not b® 
expecied—with a pretension lo orginality? 
vut with no change im the principie, and 
alinost none in the details. 

The working model exhibited to the 
Sections at the lust Meetiig of the Asso- 
ciation wnust be acknowledged as a proof, 
iv some extent, at least, of the applicabili- 
ty and the manageableness of eleciro-mag- 
uelism asa moving power ; but the ques- 
iion then remaining, was, whether or not 
it was likely to be applied to useful purpo- 
ses ; for this, several things remamed un- 
done. 

Powerful magnets were to be construct- 
ed. The ordinary formation of. eleciro- 
inagnets furnishes us, at best, with an ap- 
paratus clumsy in the extréme, and, as 
we shall see, of every limited power. 
This arises trom the very nature of an 
el ctro-iwagnet ; for the liflimg power may 
be ver7 great, al:hough the attracting pow- 
er at a sunall distance may be very trifling. 
There musi be a limit, also, to the size of 
these magnets, for, if the mass of iron be 
too great for the helix, it is not saturated 
with magnetisin, and the helix cannot be 
unlimited, as, beyond a certain distance 
frou the iron, iis action ts nothing,—in 
some cases, perhaps, as We shall cee, even 
injurious. ‘The effective distance of the 
helix from the iron cannot be great, since 
Hs action, probably, decreases in the in- 
verse proportion of the square of that dis- 
tance. ‘This difficuliy cannot be obviated, 
as some have imagined, by causing the 
el-c rical currents to circulate through the 
mass of iron, uniting together a number 
of coiled bars. ‘I'his would present an ar- 
rangement probably siu ilar to a perma. 


‘D-ni magnet, the masses of ion acting on 


each other by induction, the reversion of 
the poles would be very slow, or altogeth- 
er impossible. ‘The action of the magnets, 
rather than their masses, must be united ; 
but in this new difficulties occur. Their 
action must be simultaneous, or the ma- 
chinery will be broken, or ineffective ; the 
time afier reversion, and dwing which a 
bar can be thrown off a magnet, is ex- 
tremely short—hence one reason why it is 
difficult to unite the action of several mag- 
ne's. But let us suppose that we hive 
obtained a simultaneous reversion of the 
poles and throwing off of the bars—a 
thing.totally impozsible, he conceived, from 
he number and complication of circum- 
-tances by which it is influenced— how 
shall this action be applied to machine;- 
[f the fly-wheel of a steamenging jy. 
he shutting cff of the sieam, be, es jp 
pelled by the engine while 11 Coninjures, 
notion, it drags the Piste nose nie 
hough the cylinder ; but che positn, 
hing to retain ihe PiS!O} cel, the <fect 
viihout stopping tha ‘e exac’y What 
vere highly mjuric ny in elect“" agnet- 
nust frequenily hay to reve” the poles 
sm. Itis impos? ° 4 & manner 
ven of one mv%® te ) shall always 
hat the posit)’ of vhe Bn of the crank 
orrespond w the por 
nd fi y-whl- sagnets, M M’ be the 

Let M* ¢ (Wh B the bar, travels 
space tyough ° 
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in causng half the revolutions of the 
crank C’ X, while B is moving, so that its 
extremity shall be at P’; then C’ X shall 
lave become C’ X” while it is going to 
P”, C’ X’ shall become C’ X””, but if when 
the crank C’ X is in the position of C’ X””, 
one of the dead points, the bar is not rea- 
dy to leave M’; or, inother words, if the 
magnet which holds it be not ready ai 
once to send it off--a thing very probable ; 
the fly-whee] coniinues to revolve by its 
Ovn inertia, and ihe machinery is broken, 
or the bur ts ton from the magnet, which 
of en has a curious and perplexing effect 
on tae reversion of the poles. 

A better reversing apparatus was to he 
obtained. 
perfectly success‘ul, required the agency 
of mercury, which, for many reasons, is 
02j2cti mable ; ii becomes oxidate!, then 
contact is imperfect, and the level in the 
cups, which is of the last importance, is 
i3 destroyed : it is liable to a thousand ac- 
cidents, not to speak of its destroying the 
wires of the apparatus itself. 

Again, the form of the apparatus, wheth- 
er mercury be used or not, must be chang- 
ed, and the principle of the one now ex- 
hibited to the Section adopted, since the 
apparatus, which will reverse the poles of 
one magnet, will not with speed or cer- 
tainty reverse the poles of two or more, 
when worked by the engine itself. The 
apparatus shown to the Section had been 
used wiih great success in the reverson of 
the poles of four powerful magnets. 

The attachmeat of the reve sing ap- 
Paratus to the machine becomes difficult, 
when more than‘one magnet is used, for 
reasons with which he would not then oc- 
cupy the Section. He believed he might 
mention, that he possessed an engine of 
considerable power, in which these dif_i- 
culties were o\ ercorme. 

The experiments he should detail to the 
Section were numerous an! complicated ; 
he had taken every means to secure their 
aecuracy ; some of them appear anoma 
lous,b ut were undoubtedly modified by cir- 

yastances, many of which are so ob 
dee that be has not been able yet to 
ewviowem. He remarked, that it was 
in consiiMportant to make experiments 
scale, since number, and on a_ large 
accuracy, theformer secures a greatei 
which, from theler the netice of results 
erwise escape obatnuteness, might oth- 
resolved themselves \i9- Elis inquirie: 


Rature of maguetism—,'¥° points—th: 


The one of last year, though) 





producing it. The means of overcomins 
he difficulty arising from the necessaril 
imited size of the iron and the helix, b 
night probably treat at a fature period. 

| Mr M ‘Gauley then entered into a di 
ail of his experiments ] 

Mr. M ‘Gauley thought it would be un 
ecoming in him to suggest any thing t 
he British Association ; but he believe: 
no.hing would be more conducive to th: 
interests of science, than that the Associa 
tion should cause to be instituted a serie: 

of experiments on the galvanic battery 
and its charge, which would set all ques 
tions on the matter at rest for ever. B: 
fore he left this part of the subject, h 
thought it well to recall the attention of 
the Section to the nature of the power ob 
tained hy electro-magnetism. In steam 
one great cause of the varying power o' 
the engine arises from the varying lever- 
age uf the crank. Let B and B’ be posi- 
tions of the extremi.y of the piston-rod 
C’ R and C’ R’ corresponding positions of 
the crank, the leverage of the crank is 
measured by the perpendicular C’ P and 
C’ P’. It varies as that perpendicular 
But in electro-magnetism, the force at B 
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say the bar traversing between the mag 
nets, is always varying. 2 would nor 
then enter into some curious results ob 
tained by calculation on this matter. 


Cc 
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He had been anxious to satisfy himself, 


by his own experiment, of the truth of the 
law of magnetic attraction being in the 


‘proportion of the inverse square of the dis- 


tance, but abandoned the inquiry for the 
present, when he found that a magnet, 
wih a seermingly appropriate bar, would 
lift at one-sixteenth of an inch only, five 
pounds; though with a different bar it 
lifted the same weight at twelve times the 
distance ; and that the greater the distance 
through which powerful attraction migh: 
be exerted, the less the lifting potver ap- 
peared. 

In examining the identity of electricitie: 
derived from different sources, it seemed t 
Mr. M’Gauley that we sometimes forge 
hat electricity may be mo/lified both as k 
quantity and intensity ; and that if eithe 
be changed, or both, we cannot expect th 
came results. To test, therefore, the identi 
ty of any agent with electricity, we mus 
not use those means which are the mea 
sure of, or dependent on, either quantity o 
intensity ; for if in such experiments the 
‘lectrometer or galvanometer be not effect 
xd, we only arrive at a negative conclusior 
—that if the agent under consideration b: 
electricity, it differs from the ordinary elec 
tricity in quantity, intensity, or both. Fu 
though we never had been able with gal 


. best means of|] vanism to cause the leaves of the electro 
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neter to diverge, or with machine electric 
v todeflect the galvanometer, or with elee- 
‘icity to produce magnetism, or with mag- 
etism, electricity, with electricity to pro- 
uce heat, with heat, electricity,—their 
ion-identity would by no means. follow,— 
(‘o examine with ease and certainty the 
lentity of any thing wiih electricity, we 
aust find some property of electricity, 
\ hich is not modified by, nor dependent on, 
juantity or intensity. We know, and chem- 
istry furnishes us with one proof, that the 
‘lements of things may be the same as to 
juantity and to the intensity of mutual ac- 
ion ; and yet may be productive of vastly 
lifferent effects. Thus we know, that from 
wo equal] volumes of carbon and hydrogen, 
nay be formed at least three very different 
substances. 

The following facts seem to afford addi- 
tional evidence of the perfect identity of 
‘lectreity and magnetism ; and that mag- 
netism does not require, nor suppose, the cir- 
culation of electrical currents. 

Ist. A shock and spark are obtained by 
means of an electro-magnet only after bat- 
te: y communication is broken ; for no mat- 
ter how long this communication is main- 
tained, neither shock nor spark shall be 
perceived. 2ndly. The shock and spark 
are not the effects of the battery ; for to 
obtain a shock—(this sheck he had. not 
seen remarked by any experimentalist) —it 
is not necessary to form a part of the com- 
munication between the copper and zine, 
but mercly between the extremities of the 
helix, or between either extremity of the 
helix andthe copper or zinc of the battery. 
3rdly. The shock and spark do not arise 
from the magnetism of the bar .ncluded in 
the helix, since the more perfectly the bar 
is de-magnetised in breaking contact. the 
better. Besides, it is curious that a pow- 
erful shock and brilliant spark may be ob- 
tained without any iron, and from a heap of 
wire thrown without any heliacal arrange- 
ment. This, Mr. M’Gauley remarked, 
would lead to a very simple and effective 
electrical apparatus, one easily managed, 
and always ready for use ; the length and 
number of the coils, with a given calorime- 
ter, hus an effect on the shock and spark. 
Mr. M’Gauley exhibited to the Section wire 
coiled wish the greatest accuracy, by a ma- 
chine he had constructed, which was capa- 
ble of covering any wire, manufacturing 
piano forte strings, &c., in any length, with- 
out any care on'the part of the operator, to 
the enormous extent, if necessary, of 7000 
cet per hour. The wire which is exhibited 
as several in the Section knew, was not 
‘nore perfectly manufactured than the many 
thousand feet he had covered lately.. He 
thougtt the shock and spark might arise in 
this way : a current of electricity passes 
through the wire from copper to zine ; its 
nductive action on the wire ceases sudden- 
ly, by the contact with the ba‘tery being in- 
terrupted ; the disturbed equilibrium of the 
wire is suddenly restored. The electricit 
of the battery seems, in passing through 
the helix, to acquire an augmented intensi- 
‘'y ; but from these facts it is evidently not | 
30. 4thly. The spark and shock appear to 
demonstrate that currents do not circulate 
















p> oa magnet. If they do, us is evi- 
i,’ théy ‘are capable, as we know from: 
® @'ndary currents, of producing a spark 
and shock. The helix, of itself, is capabk 
of these effects ; let the helix and the mag- 
het act conjointly ; these effects ought to 
be doubled ; the contrary is the fact ; they 
may be annihilated, and they ought, for the 
magnet, by its electrical action, retains the 
helix in a state of excitation. The univer- 
sal—at least in other cases—law of electri- 
tal induction, if applied to magnetic pheno- 
tnena, easily explains them. He did not 
think it by any means certain, that electrical 
action consists in the transmission of a 
fluid, and not the mere arrangement of par- 
ticles: this idea seemed opposed by an ex- 
periment he made some time ago. He ne- 
ver could believe that the action of the gal- 
vanic battery consisted in the passage of 
electricity through the fluid from zinc to 
copper, and along the connecting wire from 
copper to zinc ; he thought that the repul- 
sion which sent the electricity through the 
fluid—an imperfect .conductor—ought to 
prevent its return along the wire. He con- 
structed a small box of wood, being a cube 
internally of three inches, divided it into 
twelve waterproof cells by well-cemented 
‘glass plates ; placed in the cells six cop- 
“per and six zinc plates, one in each, in the 
usual galvanic order ; filled the cells witha 
charge of 1 in 50 sulphuric acid, 1 in 100 
nitric acid and water, and connected the 
extreme plates wtth a delicate galvanome- 
ter, but no effect was produced, except 
when the copper and zinc were in the same 
cell, or the cells were in conducting com- 
munication ; but he did not deem this ex- 
periment conclusive against his idea, since, 
although induction might occur from parti- 
cle to particle, through an imperfectly con- 
ducting fluid, it by no means follows this 
inductiveinfluence should take place through 
the particles of glass, since the very insula- 
ting power of glass, or other substances, 
may arise from the incapacity of their parti- 
cles for electrical arrangement. 

If it be true, that electrical effect is the 
arrangement, and not the transmission, of 
particles, he thought we might easily under- 
stand the agitation of the muscles of a frog, 
caused in breaking contact with a galvanic 
battery, even of a single circle ; the danger- 
ous effects to those in the neighborhood of 
the discharge of lightning from cloud to 
cloud ; and the spark and shock obtained 
from a quantity of wire—all of which pro- 
bably arise from the same cause, and are 
the consequence of the same universal law. 

Professor Ritchie rose to. remark, that 
without intending to convey the least cen- 
sure on the gentleman, he could not but ob- 
serve, that he had been so entirely occupied 
with his own reseaches as not to have at- 
tended to any thing done by others, for 
there was really nothing new in this paper 
—and he gave examples. 

Professor Stevelly, remarked, that if the 
only objection to it were the crank and 
magnetic pendulum not working together, 
in a large machine that could be at once re- 
medied, by what was well known in practi- 
cal mechanics, a slipping coupling, as, when 
the steam-engine and water-wheels were 
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made to work together, was generally done, 
ras in the winding part of the common 
lock. The great objection was the small 
distance through which the power worked, 
one-sixteenth of an inch ; thus, even if a 
magnet could be produced that would lifi 
1,000 Ibs., would still render the numerical 
value of the horse-power almost evanescen! 
compared with the steam-engine. 
nea 
items. 




















CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

We are gratified to learn that the Assis- 
tant Engineer cf the Central Railroad has 
ben engaged recently in laying off a por-| 


|tion of the Road, commencing at the public! 


lot at Spring Hill, five acres of which have 
been generously granted to the Company! 
by the City Corporation for a depot. 
‘ There are now about seventy men at, 
work on the Road, and others will be add-| 
‘ed to the number as rapidly as the surveys) 
‘and location of the Road will permit. Mr.! 
Randall, the Chief Engineer, is daily ex-| 





pected, and from his known character for| 
jenergy and perseverence, we may look for 
the vigorous prosecution of this great work. | 
|We congratulate our fellow-citizeus upon 
'the active commencement of this favorite 
work, under circumstances which leave not: 
the slightest doubt that it will be carried 
forward to its completion with as much be-! 
lerity as any other work of the like magni-| 


tude, in any portion of our country. | 


New Apptication or Steam Power.) 
—This is truly an ageof wonders, and we 
should like to know to what purpoze steam 
will not be put in the course of the next 
50 years. The following account of Steam 
Ploughing Machine, is published in the 
Liverpools papers of June Ist. Wide 
awake, Farmers, nothing now a-days but 
steam ; | 

“ Some experiments were tried on Fri- 
day week at Red Moss, near Bolton, in 
this county, in the presence of Mr. Hand- 
ly, M. P. for Lincolnshire, Mr. Chapman, 
M. P. for Westmeath, Mr. Smith, of Deans-: 
ton, and other men interested in agricul- 
ture, with a complete and very powerful 
steam-plough, constructed by Mr. Heath- 
cote, M. P. for Tiverton. About six acres 
of raw moss, were turned up in a few hours, 
and turned up in a mos‘ extraordinary, 
style ;'sods eighteen inches in breadth and 
nine inches in thickness being cut from the 
furrow, and completely reversed in posi | 
tion, the upper surface of the sod being: 
placed exacily where the under surface) 
had been before. The possibility of plough-' 
ing by steam has thus been established, 
though, as the employment of the steam) 
plough, in preference to one drawn by hor-| 
ses, will depend on the comparative cost of! 
the two powers, and on that of the imple- 
ments used, and as there are not at pre-ent 
any sufficient data: for judging what the 
difference of the cost will be, it is not pos- 
sible to say how far steam is likely to be 
applied to this department of agriculture. 
‘The plough of Mr. Heathcote, though a 
very powerful machine, appears to us to 
be much to complex and costly for com- 
‘mon agricultural purposes, though we 
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have little doubt that it might be used not 
suly with effect but advantage, in redeem: 
ng large portions of moss land—such as 
the bogs of Ireland. Indved, it is the 
»pinion of Mr. Heathcote himself, that it 
would not at present answer to employ it 
in reclaiming a s:naller portion of bog than 
1,500 or 2,000 acres though it inay proba- 
"ly be cheapened and simplified, so as to 
make it ultimately useful on a smaller 
scale.”—[New Yorker. ] 


Erie ann Karamazoo Rairroav.— 
We are authorised by one of the commis- 
sioners to say that this road will be insuch 
a state of completion that cars will com- 
mence 1unning by the 10th or 15th of next 
month, through the whole line from Adri- 
an to Toledo. Weare also informed that 
cars now leave Toledo every morning at 
9 o'clock and arrive at Sylvania at 1] 
o'clock A. M., leave Sylvania at 2 P. M. 
curiving at Toledo 4 o’clock same day. 
Persons travelling between this place and 
Toledo would find it to their advantage to 
meet the cars at the above places.x—[ Adrian 
Watch Tower. ] 


DANVILLE AND POTTSVILLE RaILRoap. 
—'T'he Sunbury Advocate of October 22d 
says :—A new era is about to commence 
in Shamokin. We are much pleased to 
announce the arrival here, on Saturday 
last, of two cars onthe Sunbury Railroad, 
laden wath coal from the coal mines of 
Shamokin. The coal are of the best qual- 
ity, and were promptly bought by Charles 
G. Donnel, Esq. and Geo. Prince, at 
$3 50 perton. The cars since run regu- 





larly, bringing coal forsale at the basin, in 
itront of Sunbury. Many more cars, we 
are told, will shortly be placed on the road. 


Tus Lonpon Granv Junction Rar. 
way.—The first general meeting of the Di. 


jrectors and Shareholders of the Company, 


since their incorporation, took place on 
Wednesday, at the city of London tavein, 
Bishopsgate street, to affurd thesDirectors 
an opportunity of laying before the Proprie- 
tors a statement of the affairs of the compa- 
ny. The chair was taken by Sir S. Whal.- 
ley, M. P., at which time there was a full 
attendance of the largest holders of scrip 
issued by the company. Sir S. Whaliey 
addressed the meeting at great length, in 
vindication of his conduct and that of the 
Directors, in reference to certain charges 
that Lad been brought against them for 
trafficking in shares. The report gave an 
estimate of the probable amount of traffic, 
and the cost of maintaining the railway, 
etc., from which it appeared that a profit of 
2U per cert was expected to result from the 
undertaking, A resolution was unanimous- 
ly agreed to, to the effect that the explana- 
tion of the chairman was most satisfactory, 
and that the Directors deserved unqualified 

confidence.—[Chronicle. } / 


Raitroaps 1n Russta.—A railroad h- 
just been completed, and will be opepye_ 
October, from’ St. Petersburgh. ¥ sprin 
jeselo and Pawlowsky ; andvq from the 
two others are to. be comfnces of Peter- 
capital to the imperial re ){, Gerttner is 
hoff and Oramenbay;ks, and has lately 
the engineer of thesprove himself in rail- 
‘been in England t 
‘way matters. 




















Stream Encines 1x Betcium, anv 
CompPaRisoN WITH THE NUMBER EMPLOY- 
ep in France.—There are at this ino- 
ment in activity in the Province of Liege, 
216 steam engines, exerting altogether 
5445 horses’ power. Of these 216 en- 
gines, 139 are on the right bank of the 
Meuse, exerting equa to 21735 horse power; 
and on the left bank, 79, or 3269 horse pow- 
er. Of the whole of these engines, three 
only are of foreign manufacture. The 
largest engine is of 300 horse power; 20/ 
from 50 to 10; 38 from 20 to 50; 139 
from 5 to 20; and 1 of 13. If we join to 
the motive power of the steam engines of 
Liege, that of the engines in other Belgian 
provinces, a total would be formed of about 
20,000 horse power. It is principally in 
Hainault, about Charleroi, and in Borinago 
that the largest engines are found. Ac- 
cording to the reports published by the 
Administration des Ponts et Chausees, in 
France, there are 946 engines, represent- 
inz not more than about 14.051 horse pow- 
er. Belgium thus surpasses by about one 
third the power of all the steam engines in 
France. Upon this foundation, therefore, 
and comparing the respective population of 
the two countries, we find that Belgium in- 
dustry is twelve times more developed than 
French!—[ Receuil Inndusiriel] 


Granp Junction Raitway (coNnNecT- 
ING THE BIRMINGHAM, AND MANCHESTER 
ano Liverpoot Raitway.)—On Wednes- 
day last, the 31st ult., the annual meeting 
of the Proprietors of this Railway Company 
was held. A very able Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Company since their last 
meeting was read by their Secretary, Mr. 
Chorley, which gave general satisfaction. 
The whole of the line is in so forward a 
state, that it is expected it will be open for 
travelling early in the summer of 1837.— 
Fourteen of the twenty arches of the splen- 
did viaduct across the Weaver are finished ; 
it, as well as the viaduct near Birmingham, 
will be completed next spring. There ure 
several parts of the line ready for the iron 
rails being laid down. All the carriages 
are in a forward state, and 25 locomotive 
engines will be ready for action in March. 
The contracts for the rails and chairs were 
made at a fortunate period, being at 15 per 
cent. less than they could now be obtained 
for. The income derivable from the War- 
rington and Newton Railway, now forming 
put of the general line, yields a surplus 
ater paying the receht proprietors the sum 

\’ 4 per cent. per annum, as agreed upon to 
L paid to them until the opening of the 
Wle line. The proprietors were unani- 
MO; in their desire to support the line be- 
twee Manchester and Crewe, and to as- 
sist tL inhabitants of the Potteries to form 
a brane jine to the Grand Junction Railway 
near Nwcastle. 





NaviGyion of THE DELAWARE AND 
CHESAPEA, Canat BY StEAM.—The 
steamboat Cy of Commerce left the whart 
on Thursdayafternoon with a pleasan 
\arty of about fifty persons, of which we 

ade one, on atexcursimn down the Dela- 

‘re, to try this\plendid boat. She is a 

wevaffair, and assed down as far as} 





\) London and Oxford, it being said that the 
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isfaction of all on board, and fully answer 
ing the expectation of her enterprising 
owners, who have got up this experiment 
of navigating the Delaware and Chesa. 
peake canal by steam ; whereby passen- 
gers can step on board of this boat, and 
be landed in Baltimore in about twelve 
hours, without the trouble and expense of 
changing from beat to car, and from car to 
boat, as is the case in the old line between 
this and our city. We congratulate the 
citizens of Philadelphia and Baltimore on 
the prospect of a daily line of steamboats 
through this channel, to two large com- 
mercial cities, at a reduction of one-half of 
what they are now compelled to pay. If 
this boat will pass the locks of the canal 
without any difficulty, as we have every 
reason to believe she will, when this ex- 
periment will be successfully triumphant ; 
and such is the sanguine expectation of 
the managers, backed by public opinion, 
that they have already commenced build- 
ing another boat. The Car of Commerce | 
has an engine of about 60 or 70 horse) 
power, constructed on the locomotive prin- 
ciple, and was built under the eye of her 
projector, Captain E. W. Crocker, who) 





calculated to run from city to city in about 
iwelve hours.—[ Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


Boston axp Norrinesam.—Tiis rail- 
road appears to be a decided favorite with 
the public. 


Bricuton.—Another scheme is to be 
brought forward, founded on surveys taken 
n 1823, by a person who competes for the 
honor of originating the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway. 


Communication with IreLanp.—Great 
efforts are makiag to secure the shortest 
line between the capitals of Eog!and and 
freland. A considerable difference of opin- 
ion exists as to the best route and harbor. 
At present nothing seems to be fixed on. 


Dover.—The line is commenced near 
Oxtord. ‘This looks like business. They 
find it necessary to apply to Parliament 
uext session to «mend their line between 


lme-granted by parliament is either such as 
could not be executed, or, if executed, could 
not be worked to any profit Fifty thou- 
sand pounds is said to be a moderate esti- 
mate of the expenditure of this and the 
rival Companies before the bill was ob- 
tained. 


Preston.—A railway is now forming 
from the harbor of Wyre to Preston, and 
at the former place a town will soon arise, 
named New Liverpool. Wyre is thirty 
miles from Liverpool. The difference’ in 
the respective port charges of Old and New 
Liverpool are considerable. The follow- 
ing account of dues at each are caleulat-d 
on an American vessel of $00 tons, mak- 
ime two voyages a year, viz: Liverpool, 
£224 19s.; New Liverpool, £11. 5s. 


Granp Junction Raitway.—It is pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity towards its 
completion. The men are at work day 
and night, and the engineer (Mr. Locke) 
has it in contemplation to throw open the 
line for travelling next summer. Fifteen 





‘ster and back tin, to the entire sat 4 


has the command of the. boat. She will) 
carry about one hundred tons freight, and) 
one hundred and fifty passengers, and is| 








LEEDS AND SELBx.—At th annne 
ing of the shareholders it Meare - 
‘ile traffic in every department is ste 
oo the increase, and the prospects ar 
fhe dividend for the year was devi 
‘£1 10s. a share. 


’ Mancuesrer anv Liverpoot.— The com- 
pany have discontinued the ‘publication of 
their half-yearly reports. cer pad 
Great Norte Raitway.—A_ resolution 
has been passed to apply next Session fot 
an Act to complete the line from’ Orek 
to York,.soas to perfect the communica: 
tion between Neweastle and London. The 
number of directors is eighteen, and they 
are to be paid eighteen, guineas a week for 
atiendance. ; 


NortHeran ann Eastern.—The. works 
are to be commesced without delay, and 
completed within two years. The line 
from London to Waltham ‘Cross will. be 
completed within a year after possession 
of the land; and the whole distanee to 
Cambridge in two years. sree 
Norts Union.—There are upwards of 
900 men employed between Wien, and 
Preston, aud generally the works are pre+ 
gressing with rapidity ; especially the mag- 
nificent bridge over the Ribble. It will be 
exactly like Waterloo Bridge, but with a 
arches. These will be 120 feet span, a 
aré in a state that renders completion’ by 


the spring of 1838 almost a matter of cers 
tainty. ae 


Mr. Pinkers has commenced operations 
on the formation of a line of the! Pneuma. 
tic Railway. near the banks of the; Kens 
sington Canal, and be expects to be. able, 
within two months to .demonsirate his 
meihod of working a line of railway. 

Bills were obtained during the late ses, 
sion of Parliament for near 1,100 miles of 
road, requiring for rails, chains, carriages, 
and. other works, at least 220,000.tons, of 
iron, independently of that required for 
roads for which Buils have been previously 
obtained, and are now in active prepara. 
tion. These will amount to about 70,000 
tons, making a total of 290,000tonms, proba 
bly in requisition for the next foyr years, 
Railroads in the United States, either acti 
ally under contract or in progress of suré. 
vey. amount to more than 3,000 miles, and 
will take 750,000 tous. ‘The whole of this 
iron must be taken from the British mar- . 
ket.—[Railway Magazine.] : 





Power-Looms 1n Giascow have: in 
creased greatly of late years—some idea 
may be obtained of the extentiof their use 
when it is known that in 1831 four houses 
employed 3040 looms... These looms, on 
an average, weave 14 yards each per day, 
Altowing each loom te work 300 days, in: 
year, these four companies would throw; of 
10,101,000 yards of cloth, which, at the 
average price of 4}d. per yard, is 189,393% 
15s. per annum, The_ power 
looms belonging to Glasgow in. 1831 
amounted to 47,127, viz. steam-looms, 
15,127 ; ‘hand-looms, in the city and sub- 
urbs, 18,537 ; in other towns, for Glasgow 
manufactures, 13,463. Since that period 
pewer-looms have greatly increased — 
{ Atheneum Report of Meeting of British 
Association. | - 


Corton TRapE IN Giascow.—-The 
manufacture. of linens, lawns, cambrics, 








pleted, 


splendid carriages have already been a 


and other articles of similar fabric, Was iD 















troduced into Glasgow about the year 1725, 
and continued to be the staple manufacture 
till they were succeeded by muslins. On 
the 21st of July, 1834, Mr. Leonard Hor- 
ner, one of the Parliamentary Factory Com 


missioners, reported to Parliament, ‘That 
in Seotland there are 134 cottun mills: 


that, with the exception of some large es-| 


tablishments at Aberdeen, and one at Stan- 
ley, near Perth, the cotton manufacture is 
almost, entirely. confined. to Gl.sgow and 
the country immediately adjoining, to a dis- 
tance of about 25 miles radius: ard all 
these country mills, even including the 
work at Stanley, are connected with 

lasgow houses, or in the Glasgow trade. 
In Lanarkshire (in which Glasgow is situa- 
ted) there are 74 cotton factories; In Ren 
frewshire, 41; Dumbartonshire, 4; Bu- 
teshire, 2; Argylshire, 1; Perthshire, 1. 
In the six counties there are 123 cotton 
mills, nearly 100 of which belong to Glas- 
gow.” 

Granite Porisninc Macuine.—We 
have for sometime past been watching the 

gress of a machine for polishing gran- 
‘ite, worked by a steam engine, invented by 
Mr. Alexander M’Donald, stone cutter, of 
this (own (Aberdeen.) Splendid pedestals, 
urns, tables, columns, and chimney pieces, 
have been polished and glossed in a most 
beautiful manner.. It has hitherto been 
believed, that the blue grey granite from 
the best quarries in this neighborhood, 
Rubislaw and Dancing Cairn, would not 
receive such a fine polish as the red granite 
from Peterhead: but the operations of 
M’Donald’s machine has completely belied 
this,—-[ Aberdeen Observer. ] 


IRON WORKS IN SCOTLAND IN JUNE, 1836. 
Erected in or 





about year Furnaces. Tons. 
1767, eed Comp. 5 8,000 
1786, Clyile 4 12,000 
1786, Wilsontown, 1 - 3,000 
1790, Muirkirk, 3 6,000 
1790, Cleland 1 2,500 
1790, Devon 3 7,000 
1805, Calder 5 15,000 
1805, Shots 1 3,000 
1825, Monkland 3 8,000 
1828, Gartsherrie 5 15 000 
1834, Dundyvan 4 12,000 
Total. 35 92,000 


Exclusive of the above furnaces, there 
are eight additional ones in a state of for- 
wardoess—viz. two at Gartsherrie, one at 
Calder, one at Monkland, two at Somerlie, 
and twoat Govan. These eight furnace- 
will make about 20,000 ton: annually.— 
These works are all in the neighborhood of 
Glasgow excepting five, and none of them 
are thirty miles distant from that city— 
f nomcits Rep. of Meeting of British 

sociation. ] 


Sr. Rotrox Cuemcat Works.—Thi: 
manufactory, for the manufacture of sul: 
phuric acid, chloride of lime, soda, anc 
soap, the most extensive of any of the kinc 
in Europe, covers ten acres of ground, an 
within its walls there are buildings whicl 
cover 27,340 square yards of ground. Ib 





naces, ‘retorts, or fire-places, and in one 
apartment there are platina vessels to the 
value of apwards of 8.000/. In this great 
concern, upwards of 600 tons of coal are 
consumed weekly.—[ Ibid. ] 


Scpmarine ILLUMINATION BY THE 
Droummonp Licut.—We find by the Irish 
newspapers, that Mr. Steele, who has de- 
voted himself with so much ardor to the 
subject of submarine operations, and whois 
the inventor of the communicating diving- 
bell, has lately made a very important im- 
provement in this department of physical 
science. This improvement consists in 
the substitution for-the light which he origi- 
nally proposed for the irrad.ation of objects 
under water, of wha! he calls “the piercing 
ray of the Drummond light in its gergeous 
glory.” He has consulted several highly 
distinguished eagineers of this metropolis, 
and they have been unanimous in their opin- 
ion, that this new application of the Drum- 
mond light is an improvement of the great- 
est importance, end it is impossible that any 
thing can be more simple than the mode 
proposed by Mr. Steele for its applica'ion 
to his purpose. It appears from the Irish 
newspapers that this improvement in his 
theory was-made by him while observing 
Mr. Deane’s operations at Kilk-e, on the 
coast of the county Clare. We have seen 
several of Mr. Steele’s publications on this 
subject in the journals of our Irish contem- 
poraries, and he writes in terms of measure- 
less admiration of the infinite bea: ty and 
perfection of Mr. Dean’s system of rapid 
diving. An,ong the London engineers ho 
have expressed the highest approbation of 
Mr. Steele’s new theory of submarine irra- 
diation of the Drummond lizht, is, we un- 
derstand, Mr. Alexander Gorden, who has 
particularly applied himself to the subject, 
and lately obtained a patent for a very beau- 
tiful mode of generating and applying the 
oxy-hydrogen gas.—[Sun. ] 


Irraniation oF Ligut.—It is a curi- 
ous fact, that if the same letters of the 
same size precisely are painted on two 
boards, the one white on a black ground, 
and the other black cn a white ground, that 
the white -letters will appear larger and be 
read at a greater distance than the black. 
This is owing to what is called the irradia- 
tion of light. It depends on this, that the 
impression made on the bottom of the eye 
by bright objects extends a little wider than 
the actual portion of the organ struck by 
the light, and inv.ding the space occupied 
bythe darker objects makes the brighter 
appear larger than they really are.—[ Rail- 
way Magazine. ] 


TEcHNOLOGICAL CoLLECTION OF THE 
Emreror Fervinanp or Austria —A 
sredilection for the study of rural economy 
ind technology has induced his Majesty 
o form a collection of raw materials, of 
nanufactures, and of objects of industry of 
he Austrian States. This he has execu- 
ed with so much precision and care, that 
he collection may now be cited as one of 
he most perfect in the world.. It compre- 
yends three -principal classes :—Ist, a col- 
lection of raw materials ; 2nd, a collection 





the premises there are upwards of 100 furt- 











els, The first consists of all kinds of un” 
nanufactured prodticis, to the ‘nuuber of 
3300; the second, all articles of manufie- 
‘ure or labor, and is very cumplete ; it is 
interesting not only in a technological 
point of view, but also for the mauner in 
which the objects are arranged ; that is, in 
‘he order of the different countries and dif- 
ferent manufactures. of the empire. The 
collection of models is divided into seven 
Jzections. ‘The number of articles exhibi- 
ted at the commencement of 1835 was 
about 40,000.—[ Recueil Industriel. } 


Steam Voraces.—The longest steam 
voyage undertaken at present is from Fal- 
mouth to Corfu, being 1,900 miles, and is 
accomplished at an average speed of seven 
miles. and a half an hour. ; 


Rapipity or Communication.—A late 
number of the Liverpool Courier gives us 
some extracts from the official log-book, 
kept at the Liverpool Telegraph Office, and 
by it we are in possession cf instances of 
such extraordinary rapidity of comimunica- 
ticn,.as appears almost incredible. It 
appears to be a rule in this office frequently 
to send a communication exactly at one 
o'clock, through the whole line from Liver- 
pool tu Holyhead, in order that the differ- 
ent signal men may regulate their time 
pieces; this is done by a peculiar signal 
made exactly as the clock strikes one, 
which notifies the time, and asks the ques- 
tion, “ Is there anything to report?” An 
acknowledgement or answer to this is re- 
turned, either “yes,” or “no,” as the case 
may be. ‘I'he distance from Liverpool to 
Holyhead, from station to station, is seven- 
ty-two miles, hence there and back 144 
miles, and this signal and answer is consi- 
dered unusually long if it occupies one 
minute ! 


Picton Despatcues.—Much having 
been said about “ pigeon expresses,” and 
the cypher employed for the intelligence 
conveyed by them, a specimen of one of 
them may not be unacceptable. It was ta- 
ken about two mouths ago from a pigeon 
shot near Folkestone, and was found tas 
tened to the tail of the bid. The despatch 
was from London, intended for Paris, and 
ruus thus :—- rn aati 
“London, August 2. 
“pziy. pzig, pkim, pkky. 

“ 35152316 ky. 

“> gga gz im. 

“ Do not forget 2534,242131. 
“There have been fluctuations at Amst“- 
dain, ascribed to the illness of Mr. ReS- 
ci.ild. Here it is said that he is dengand 
to that is attributed 2214 35 15 231634. 
The Paris prices were known here a*4: but 
[ think the removal of Cordova s* Cause 
that there has not been a greater “nsation’ 
Pe:haps coupons or 31112¥7241035, 
1235,3424172617.” 

On the outside :— 
“ Aug. 3.—Sent off 3 picons ; have f 
left.” 


History or Tereop?s—Bryant, 
Todd, Esq., an intellig™t navigator . 
merchant of Boston, atithority / 








of manufactures ; 3rd, a collection of mod- 
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Big statement and opinions, publishes the 
following :— 

“The first time—by way of illustra- 
tioa—I experienced the advantage of flag 
conversation was inthe year 1815. We 
saw tive big ships spread in line, by signa: 
orders, to prevent our passing them. Hav- 
ing proper documents to intorm of peace, 
we ran up colors and stood for the centre 
ship. The boarding officer, on being sat- 
isfied, said‘ Run up your ensign in the 
fore rigging : that is our signal agrced up- 
oa to inform the squadron that peace be- 
tween our nition has been made; and it 
will save you the trouble of being over- 
hau'ed and detention.’ 

“After informing the officer of Bona- 
parte’s escape from the Island of Elba, he 
directed to hvist the ensign io the main rig- 
ging, sayin, “ that is a signal to inform of 
news.’ ‘he seventy-four, and four frigates, 
were at the time sailing in a lazy cruising 
manner, but im:nediately on seeing our last 
signa', the admiral began convefsation with 
the fleet ; and, as if by magic, up went 
top gallant yards and bons, and in twenty- 
four minutes they were under a crowd ot 
canvass. The officer, sveing the signals 
from the Adniral, said, * T'.atis for me to 
go on board, and for all h.nls to get t, 
Uld Englani as soon as we can.’ With- 
out these talking flags, it would have tak- 
en hours to have com.nunicated three such 
important points by means of boats or oth- 
erwise. 

“One more instance happened a year 
before the last, when | was going in com- 
pany with several English captains, from 
Macoa to Wha. opwa, in an English schoon- 
er packet. When in sight of the shipping 
tide turned down river, and it being calm, 
we cane to an anchor. Fortunately the 
packet had conversation flags, and, on sig- 
nal being made, down came four boats to 
take us up to Canton, where, otherwi-e, we 
should not have reached until the next 
tide. 

“ Sometiines a boat cannot live upon 
the sea, and it may blow a gae, which 
prevents speaking. Our conversation flags 
in such cases, obviate all difficulties.” 


Traces or Ancient Civicization 
AMONG THE Soutn sea IsLanp3s.—A- 
mongst the Caroline Islaids, only six 
weeks sail trom Sidney, is Ascension \about 
11 degrees north la‘itude,) discove.ed very 
lately by his Majesty’s sloop of war Ra- 
ven, Mr. Oug, now a resident of this 
colony, some years bick remained there 
for several months, and we have our in- 
formation from a friz.d, who converse. 
frequently with Mr. Oug on the su ject. 

the above nained island of Ascension 
®‘anguage of the inhabitants is more 
harmMj ys than in the otber islands of the 

, “as, a great many words endin. 

with VOXG. There aie at the northeast 

end of the '\nd, at a place called Tamen, 
reas of a tow now only uccessible by 


Ooats, the waves. : : 
eaching to the steps of 
the houses, 8 P 


The walls are ergrown with bread, 
¢ocoa-nut, and other acient trees, and the 


ruins eccupy a space ¢ two miles and a 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL EMPROVEMENTS, _ 


half. The stones of these edifices arc 
laid bed and quoin, exhibiting irrefutab!. 
traces of art far heyond the means of thc 
resent sa\age inhabitants. Some of thesc 
hewn stones are 20 feet in length by 3 tc 
5 each way ; and no remains of ce: en 
appear. ‘I'he walls have. door and window 
places. The ruins are built of stone, 
which is different from that occurring in the 
immediate neighborhood. There is a moun- 
tain in the island, the rocks of which are 
covered with figures, and there are far 
greater ruins eight miles in the interior. 
I'he habits of these is'anders exhibit traces 
of a different social system; the women 
do not work exclusively, as is the custom 
in the other island. After the meals water 
is carried about by servants for washiag 
hands, &c. Asked about the origin of 
ihese buildings ; the inhabi'ants say that 
they were built by men who are now above. 
(pointings tu the heavens.) —[ Hobart-town 
Courier. ] 


Insects.—Dr. Imhoff, in a work pre- 
sented to the Society of Natural History, 
at Bale, has estimated the number of in- 
sects now known at 560,000 species, Ger- 
many alone ccntaining 14,000. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF MISSOURI EARTH- 
QUAKE. 


We make the following extract from an 
interesting letter, recently written by Dr. 
Linn one of the United States Senators 
trom Missouri, to the Hon. John Davis, 
Chairman of a Committee of the Senate, 
on the subject of removing obstructions in 
the St. Francis, White, and Big BI ck ri- 
vers, which, taking their rise in Mis-ouri, 
run nearly parallel with the Mississippi for 
some hundreds of miles, and finally unite, 
far down in Arkansas, with the *‘ Father of 
Waters.’ 

The memorable earthquake of Decem- 
ber, 1814, afier shaking the valley of the 
Mississippi to its centre, vibrated along the 
cources of the rivers and valleys, and, 
passing the priimtive mountain barriers, 
died away along the shores of the Atlan- 
tic ocean. In the regicn vow under con- 
sideration, during the continuance of so 
appalling a phenomenon, which commenc- 
ed by distant, rumbling sounds, succeeded 
bv discharges as if a thousand pieces of 
artillery were suddenly exploded, the earth 
rocked to and fro, vast chasms opened, 
from whence issued cclumns of water, 
sand and coal accompanied by hissing 
sounds, caused perhaps, by the escape 
of pent up steam, whilst ever and ann 
dashes of electricity gleamed through 
the trovbled cl uds of night, rendering the 
larkness douly horible. The current of 
the Mississippi, pending this elementar\ 
strife, was driven back upon its source 
vith the greatest velocity for several hours. 
in consequence of an elevation of it: 
ved. But this noble river was not thus t 
2e stayed in its course. Its accumulate: 
vaters cime booming on and overtopping 
he bariier thus suddenly raised, carrie 
every thing before them with resistles: 








power, Boats that floated on its surface, 
















shot down its declivity like an arrow from 
\ bow amid roaring billows and the wild- 
est commotion. A few days action of this 
sowerful current sufficed to wear away 
every vestige of the barrier thus strangely 
nterposed and its water.: moved on in the 
vonted charnels te the ocean. The 
‘hat succeeded this night of terror, b 

‘0 solace in its dawn. Shock followed 
shock ; a dense black cloud or vapor over- 
shadowed the land, through which no sun- 
beam ever found its way to cheer agein the 
desponding heart of man, who in silent 
communion with himself, was compelled 
to acknowledge his weakness and depen- 
dence o1 the everlasting God. The 'ap- 
pearance which presented themselves after 
the subsidences of the principal commo- 
tion, were such as strongly supported an 
opinion heretofore advanced. Hills had 
disappeared and lakes were found in their 
stead ; and numerous lakes became elevat- 
ed grounds over the surface of which vast 
heaps of sand were scattered in every di- 
rection, whilst, in many places, the earth 
for miles, was sunk below the general level 
of the surrounding country, without being 
covered with water, leaving an impression 
in miniature of a catastrophe much’ more 
important in its effeet, which had, perhaps, 
preceded it ages before. 

One of the lakes formed on this occa- 
sion, is sixty or seventy miles in length, 
and from three to twenty miles in ‘bredth. 
It is in some places very shallow ; in oth- 
ers, from fifty to one hundred feet deep ; 
which is much more than the depth of the 
Mi sissiypi river in that quarter. In sail- 
ing over its surface in the light canoe, the 
vo. ager is struck with astonishment at be-. 
holding the giant trees of the forest stand- 
ing partial.y exposed amid a waste of wa- 
ters, branchless and leafless. But the 
wonder is still further incr: ased on castifig: 
the eye through the dark-blue profound, to. 
observe cane-brakes covering its bottom,. 
over which a mammoth species of testudo: 
is occasionally seen dragging his slow 
length along, while countless myrids of 
fish are sporting through the aquatic thick- 
ets. Butif God in his wrath has passed 
through this devo‘ed land, if he touched 
the monptains and they disappeared in the 
al-jss, his beneficient influence is still felt 
in the soft climate, the unexairpled feriility 
of its soil, the deep verdure of its forests, 
and the choicest offerings of Flora. 





FIRE PROOF STAIRCASES. 


Sir—Among the various schemes. for 
preventing the sud havoc which is so fre- 
quently the consequence of fires, (in. too 
any instances attended with loss of life 
yw mutilation of linb,) that which to me 
ippears the most simple and’ the most 
‘fficacious, is scarcely ever noticed, and [ 
ouch fear will never be acted upon. gene- 
cally without legislative interference—I 
nean the construcwon of incombustible 
staircases. I ama builder ina small way, 
ind being an operative. mason, have. al- 
ways, without reference to the size of the 
aouse, put stone, or stone and brick. to the 
drst floor; even in fourth rate houses this 


























1a WO0d,. 
and arubbed York tread with the nosing 
roundel he bricks. faced with cement, 
when dry.painted stone color. This 
looks.well, and. is lasting... Nearly all fires 
) i in. the lower part of the house ; 
d a moment’s-reflection will convince 
every one of the difficulty of the flames 
aching and burning through a ceiling 
eight of nine feet high) exoent by means 
[communication afforded by the wooden 
staircase. Above the first floor, stone 
staircases, unless geometrical, are more 
difficult, on account of the necessary sup- 
port taking up.too much room. My pres- 
ent object is, however, to point out the ad- 
vantage of having the lower staircase fire 
proof, which perhaps would, in 99 cases 
out of 100, prevent the fire reaching high- 
er if it commenced on the ground floor, or 
afford an easy mode of escape should the 

fire take place in an upper story. 

[ remain, Sir, 
Yours, very truly, 
P. Rayner. 


; 
i 





Obelisk, Sept. 5. 1836. 





4 SIMPLE METHOD FOR DRAWING ON BOTH 
SIDES OF A BOARD WITHOUT EITHER 
BEING RUBBED. 

Sir,—lIf the simplicity of any plan do 
not take away from its utility, perhaps the 
following contrivance (which occurred to 
me from reading one which had the same 
object in view in your Magazine,) may on 
that score be acceptable. It is not at all 
unusual for draftsmen to be working at 
two differentdrawings at the same time; and 
in this case it would ‘be very convenient to 
make one drawing board answer in the 

ce of being obliged to have two. 

To effect this, I think that two slips of 
wood of the same thickness, provided with 
pins, say two at each end, and these made 
to fit in corresponding holes in the draw- 
ang board at top and bottom, would be 
guficient for the purpose. By these 
means a sheet of paper could be laid on 
both sides the board, and be used at the 
game time, by reversing the pieces of wood 
froin one sie 10 the other, as occasion may 
require, The holes’ ‘should be near the 
edge. of the board to allow as much room 
as possi e@ for the paper. 

I cannot vouch for the originality of the 
above, a3 being so plain it may have oc- 
curre:! 0, and even been adopted by ma- 
ny; but it has not come under my ob- 
servation. 

I remain, Sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
Freperick Lusi. 
August, 1¢36. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR LIGHTHOUSES ON THE 
SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA. 


TRANSLATION OF A NOTE ADDRESSED TO 
THE BRITISH AND OTHER FOREIGN AM- 
BASSADORS AT CONSTANTINOPLE, IN DE- 
CEMBER, 1829. BY COL. MACERONI. 
From the highest antiquity, the Black 

Sea has had the melanchuly celebrity of 

being the most dangerous of all those which 

have been, or ora at present, frequented by! 








is. quite. easy, and little. more. expensive] 
en ie re te a for. riser 


navigators! Thus it was named by the Ro- 
mans, “ AxENus” sive inhospitalis. ‘he 
nature and the direction of the winds which 
predominate — the formation of its costs and 
shallows—of its yery ports and its atmos- 
phere—present innumerable dangers, even 
in summer ; in the winter these pcrils are 
augmented a hundred-fold! Since the Ist 
of lastNovember,no less than eleven out of 
twenty-three vessels, which have sailed be- 
tween this port and Odessa, have been 


miserably lost ! 


By the aid of lighthouses placed on dan- 
gerous places, or at the entrances of har- 
bors, the navigation of ships in the vicinity 
of shores is greatly aided during the dark- 
ness of the night. But unless such lights 
be sufficiently refulgent and elevated, and 
unless the atmosphere be sufficiently clear 
to permit of the lights being secn at a suffi- 
cient distance, it often happens that the un- 
happy sailor does not discover them ip 
time to avoid the dangers which they indi- 
cate, or to enter the harbor of which they 
announce the entrance ! 


The dangers of the Black Sea are great- 
ly enhanced, and indeed mainly consist, in 
the dense and sudden fogs which cover its 
surface. .It would be very easy to account 
for the formation of these fogs by referring 
to the currents of cold air, which, suddenly 
rushing from the north-east, meet the warm 
and moist atmosphere confined within the 
mountainous margins of the Black Sea.— 
But this disquisition is not to my purpose, 
because no remedy can be offered for an 
exhibition of the laws of nature depending 
on geographical features of locality. The 
fact is, that whenever a north wind blows, 
especially in the autumn and in winter, the 
Black Sea is covered with an almost im- 
penetrable mist. ‘The course of a vessel 
steering from Odessa to Constantinople is 
from north to south. If a strong wind pre- 
vails, and the mouth of the Bosphorus be 
missed, owing to mist or darkness, the 
rounding of the southern coast causes the 
unhappy vessel to find itself almost inmme- 
diately-with a lee-shore a-head, upon which 
it rarely escapes being driven and totally 
lost ! 

It is absolutely necessary that the en- 
trance of the Bosphorus should be recogni- 
sed at a very considerable distance, because 
if it is overshot, with a strons north wind 
blowing, perdition is sure to follow. The 
amount of lives and of property annually 
lost in this way is truly appalling ! Twenty- 
seven vessels, and their crews, have thus 
perished since I have resided in this capi- 
tal! It seems that, when in a gale of wind 
from the north (always accompanied by a 
mist) if the entrance of the Bosphorus be 
once . overshot, there is no further hope. — 
The low, shelving southern coasts of ‘the 
Black Sea offer no other refuge, or none 
can be discerned. 

To the evils above sketched out I pro- 
pose to apply a palliative. Lighthouses are 
admirable constructions ; but they are ex- 
pensive, and require time to erect. More- 
over, on a low coast it is not easy to give 
them that degree of elevation which will 





jensure their being descried at-a sufficient 


distance. Besides which, the case is ur- 











gent,,and a remedy is culled for at this very 
moment, while we daily and hourly receive 
the afflicting accounts of loss.of life and 
property. to an enormous amount. 

‘rhe expedient which I propose is the,use 


of rockets, projected. vertically inthe air. 


during a storm, from such points as. it is 
essential to designate to the bewildered. aa- 
vigator. A six-pounder rocket, properly 
made, will rise above 1000 yards perpendi- 
cularly in. the, air, At that; elevation, the 
head or pot ismade to burst, and about half 
a pound of combustible composition, of a 
most refulgent brightness, is detached from 
the rocket, and burns suspended in the air 
for about one minute. ‘Tnis light is far 
more intense than any of the lamps of the 
best lighthouses ; and its very superior ele- 
vation (being thirty times higher) causes it 
to be perceived at a much greater distance. 
Moreover, its sudden appearance, and the 
manner of its combustion, can never allow 
f i:3 being mistaken for some fire on a 
mountain ; and the same suddenness strikes 
more attention than any fixed light what- 
ever. By means of a little parachute, in- 
vented by Sir W. Congreve, the cage con- 
taining the refulgent light is suspended in 
the air so as to fall a very few yards during 
the period of its combustion. I have disco- 
vered a composition which gives much 
more light than any hitherto usel.* 
Depots of such rockets should be formed 
at the necessary points, only to be sent up 
on the occasion of a storm by night. One 
may be fired every five or ten minutes ; and 
as the aumber of stormy nights in the year 
does not average more than thirty, and that 
not during the whole night, the consumption 
of rockets would not be an expense of na- 
tional importance. When rockets are pro- 


jected from more points than one, the loca- 


lity may oe indicated by a difference in the 
color of the light. Some may give a red, 
a green, a white, ora blue light. To cover 
the expense, a small tax or toll might be 
exacted from all vessels navigating the 
Bosphorus and the Black Sea; which I 
suppose they, or their respective Govern- 
ments, would gladly submit to, in conside- 
ration of the great advantage received. I 
am ready to give directions and exhibit ex- 
periments. to prove the merits of my plan 
quite gratuitously. 


(Signed) Maceront. 





Extincu'sHMENT or Fines at St. 
PeTeRsBpurGH.—The following article, in 
relation to the extinguishment of fires, is 
from a new publication, by M. Von Tietz, 
Prussian Counsellor of Legation, \o. =t. 


|| Petersburg Constantinople and Napoli di 


Romania :-—‘ In every district in the city 
(St. Petersburgh.) there are several polig 
stations, wherein five engines are. pla~@ 
with high towers, upon the galler** of 
which there are two watchmen, . 7 8998 
as these observe a fire break ous oy Mer a 
ing a bell, they apprise the ~ 
neath, who inasttaiaole hae tothe spst. 


* His Excellency Gene! Count Guillem- 
inot, the French Ambavador here, has pece 
me set fireto and cofume & 6 ser - 
with one of my ae ere naval roe 
1000 yards divian orizontal range. 
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'n-whatsoever portion of the city the fire|;wood. The yellow coloring is not impart. 





> ' 





happens to’ be, it is indicated upon the tow- ‘ed to the fibrous part of the wood, but toa 


ers alluded to. For every district a pecu-| 
liar set of iigures is exhibited as a kind of 
telegraph ; at night this is done by lanterns. | 
Every body of firemen has its distinct time | 
appointed, even to a minute, by whiel: to | 
reach the place of fire. ‘The whole are 
organized and equipped like ‘a regiment ; 
and have no other occupation besides this. 
They are exercised every weck, some- 
times a wooden building of light construc- 
tion, at some distance from the city, is, set 
on fire, in order to instruct the men in the 
practical service. The mounting of the 
machines is excellent, and the entire ar-) 
rangements for extinguishing fire appropri- 
ate, and indeed elegant. Of these, the 
most useful are the fire ladders, which can 
be drawn up wiih great ease, to the high- 
est story of a house. Equally servicable 
are the large, nets, held extended to receive | 
those persons who can only be saved by 
springing down into them: this manceuvre | 
is constantly practised by the firemen in 
order to gain dexterity ; and hitherto, on 
adopting it, they have always been fortu- 
nate enough to. save the individuals without 
incurring any accident. In the severe frost 
of winter, in order to prevent the water 
from freezing, certain preparations are 
made under the navigable reservoir, for re- 
ceiving but hot coals. It is interesting to 
Observe at fires the strict regularity with 
which the subordinates obey the orders of 








] 
| 


peculiar matter in the wood which also ex. 
ists in other species of trees. The resin 


|| has no connexion with this coloring power. 


The oil of pit coal contains a great quantity 
of eyanol, whose presence is easily detected 
by mixiny 1 part of oil with a solution of 20 
water and 1 part muriate of lime. The oil 
becomes dark red and the solution assumes 
@ blue color, similar in intensity and ap- 
pearance to.the moist amajonia sulphate of 
copper. It is changed by the muriate of 
lime into an aeid which forms compounds 
possessing a blue color. 

Cyanol is very readily detected ‘by ‘mari- 
atic acid, when coal oil is mixed with the 
latter in the proportion of 3 volumes ‘to'l. 
The acid becomes brown ; and a splinter 
of fir wood introduced into the solution, has 
the»yellow color already described commu- 
nicated to it, thereby indicating the pres- 
ence of cyanol. 

2;.Pyrrol. Pyrrol (red oil) in a_ pure 
state is a gaseous body possessing the odour 
of turnips, (markochen ruben) and may be 
detected by dipping a stick of fir moistened 
with nvuriatic acid in a vessel! containing 
pytral, when it is tinged purple red; aad 
which like the effeet of cyanol is not re- 
moved by chlorine. Paper, &e., treated in 
the same mam er remains colorless. ‘The 
coloring power of the compounds of pyrrol 
is not less strong than that of cyanol. Ni- 
tric acit| produces in the aqaeous solution 
of pyrrol a red color. 

It is difficult to detect pyrrol in coal oil, 
as the cyanol and carbolic acid render its 
re-action indistinct, but it may easily be 
discovered in waer which bas been em- 





their officers, and the death-defying intre- iployed to wash common street gas, by satu- 
pidity wherewith these grave, powerfully |rating it with muriatie acid, and dipping 


formed men dash into the devouring ele- 
ment, fearlessly scrambling along the nar- 
row paths on the tops of the flaming hou- 
ses. The Emperor always remembers, 
after each event of this kind, to reward 


them by some liberal donation.” \| 





From the Poggendorf Annalen. 


PRODUCTS OF THE DISTILLATION OF PIT 
COAL. 


By F. F. Runes. 


From the oil of pit coal rectified over 
oxide of copper. three bases and three ac.ds_ 
are partly separated, or are partly formed, 
which differ in their chemical properties, 
from any substances hitherto observed. | 

BASES. 


1, Cyanol (blue oil) is a volatile substance 
almost destitute of any peculiar smell, 
neutralizing acids and forming salts which) 

artly crystalize. [t produces in @ so- 
ution of muriate of Jime a blue color, 
which is removed by an excess of chlorine. | 
The salis of cyanol dissolve in solutions of 
muriate of lime, producing a fine violet blue | 
color, which by free chlorine is converted 
into orange. They impart to the colorless 
solution of the white pith of the elder and 
pine: Wood, an intense yellow color, which 
is not destroyed by chlorine, at least under 
the circumstances in which other organic 
colors disappear. Thus, a‘piece of Turkey 
red cotton speedily losesits color, when at: 
ter/being moistened with oxalic or tartaric 
acid, it is: 1mmmersed ina solution of muriate 
of lime. Paper, cotton, linen, wool, anc 
silk are not colored yellow. ‘The effect o' 
the salts of cyanol in coloring pine woo: 
isso strong, *that a drop containing only 
one: five hundred thousandth partof cyano!) 








produces’ a distinet yellow color in the 


into it a stick of fir. 
occasioned. 
Pyrrol forms the principal constifuent of 
emp: reumatic ammonia, and when its pe- 
cu'iar smell is known, it may be distin- 
guished anong the od urs which are dis- 
engaged by the distillation of bones aad 
horns. Pyrrol is also contained in tobacco 
oil. 

3. Leucol. Leucol (white oil) has been 
so termed because its re-action is colorless. 
It does not produce a blue color in muriate 
of lime, nor does it communicate to fir any 
tinge. Leucol is an oily substance, and is 
well characterized by the salts which it 
forms with acids, it loses its smell by. its 
combination with acids and forms with 
oxalic acid crystallized salt. 

When brought in contract with the moist 


A purple red color is 


phosphorus, 
ACIDS, 

1. Carbolic Acid. ‘This acid is a color- 
less oily substance, sinking m water. Its 
smell is extremely empyreumatic; it is 
caustic ‘and burning, and has a strong ac- 
non on the skin. When the skin is*rubbed 
with it, a feeling of burning is felt, and a 
white spot is produced, which ‘on being 
touched with water becomes red, and in 
some days desquamates. | In this respect it 
corresponds with creosote, but differs in 
wing acid; in being precipitated by ace- 
tate of lead, and im not ‘being altered by 
immonia or the atmosphere, and in being 
:inverted by nitric acid, even diluted, into 
vreddish brown matter. 

*Carbolic acid: dissolves in water. Th. 
lution is colorless and the acid is eastly 
-eridered conspicuous with nitric acid. The 
vater is at first yellow or orange, and af 
erwards reddish ‘brown; a ‘stick of’ fi) 
plunged in dilute carbolic ‘wcid takes, ‘after 








skin, acetate of Leucol enits a smell like}! 















being ‘moistened with mutiatic acid, in 
balan hout a blue color. The vapour of 
uuriatie acid also tinges shavings moisten. 
ed with carbohe acd of a blue color. | 
\inze -withstands the action of chlorine 
a high degree, 

‘Phe salts of carbolic acid are color 
aod many of them’ éan be crystalized : the 
aqueous solutions pfesent the same appear, 
aucés With fir as the’ solution of cabo 
acid. Carbolic ‘acid precipitates albume 
prevents organic substances from putrily 
ing, and removes the putrid smell oF mane 
‘when digested with an aqueous soluti 
much better than chiotine. ‘The preses: 
of carbolie acid may be detected in coal o 
‘by ‘mixing it'with lime water, filtering 
evaporating to the consistence of 4 sy! 
Muriatie acid separates’ impure: carbolic 
acid from this mass, which is impure ear- 
bolire of lime. : 

2. Rosolic Acid. "Chis acid (rose oil) is 
a product of the chemical decomposition of 
coal oil, and contains what is remarkable, 
a true pigment. It produces red and lake 
colours which are equal in beauty.to saff- 
tun, cochineal and madder. , 

Rosolic acid is’ a resinous mass which 
may be reduced to powder, and assumes an 
orange yellow color. ee 0 

‘he principal from which rosalic acid is 
‘formed has not yet been detected ; but ing 
presence may be easily demonstrated by 
mixing lime water with coal oil, filteri 
the watery solution, Howing it Rosse 
for some hours. »Thejgolorless or yellow 
solution now become : which is 6eea. 







of lime. - . 
3. Brunolie cid. Brunolie acid is form. 
ed inthe same way as the rosolic. It is vit 
treous, shining, easily pulverized, ‘and te- 
sembles asphaltum. Most of the compounds 
‘of brunolic acid are brown and insélible, 
| whilst those of rosolic acid are red‘and’so 
| luble. 
| Besides these six substances, there ‘ia 
still another ‘which has not been’ obtainéd 
‘in a@ separate state. org 
Separatson of Cyanol and Leucol.cs Vix 
\together and agitate 12 parts of coal off, 
2 of lime and 50 ot water. After 6 or 8 
hours pass the liquid through @ filter. > ‘It 
‘is of a brownish yellow color and should 
ibe distilled one half. The liquid which 
comes over consists .of a thick. oil, andia 
‘solution of it in water contains. carbolic 
acid in combination with ammonia, leucol, 
pyrrol, and cyanol. Five distillations.are 
required to separate the cyanol and leus 
\col from this mixture. The first. distillae 
tion is ccnducted with an excess.of muris 
atic acid, by which means the pyrrol ang 
carbolic acid pass over into the receiver, 
and the process is continued, till. the liquid 
passing over is no longer red, brawn, .or 
yellow, when it is to be mixed with nitric 
acid. The retort now contains @ mixture 
of ammonia, leucol, and cyafol in union 
with nitric acid. ,This mixture 
a bright yellow color,.and should now.be 
distilled with an excess of caustic ..soda, 
The three bases pass over into the receive 
er with the water, and, in the retort. re- 
mains the yellow ley with nitric acid, 
mat‘er is to be, re.distilled. with an 
of acetic acid, and the provess.is tobe con. 
tinued till the liquid passing. over. tinges 
fir wood. Acetate of cyanol and leacol ¢ol- 
lect in the form of a colorless solution in 
the receiver, while a great portion. , 
ammonia remains in combination wish ace- 
tic acid forming a vesidurs. Aipete 
Bet Aa now to be converted inte ox 
\ Marea by distillation with oxalic sci? 
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When t 
Wood yeiluw,st is a pivot that the bases 
fre saturated. “The t.quid in tue reeeves 
is now to be gently evapuraced by ‘dry ess 
The mass cos sung of vsalates vt cyaaui 
aad leucol mixed wish a ditily coloring mat 
ter aad ammovia, should be reduced t. 
powder digesied with spirits, and tarows 
On a filter, the spirits and coloring matter 
pass through the filter and leave the salts. 
This digesiion and filiration should be 
repeated will the liquid passing through is 
tolorless. The funael should thea be 
transferred to another vessel, and spirits 
digested 01 the salis as long as any are dis- 
Bolved. Oxalate of ammoaia now re.uaius 
Upon the filter, and the spirits coniain in 
solution exalates of cyaaol and leucol, 
which by the evaporatiun of the ~piriis are 
obiained in crya.ala. Uhese are ty bedis- 
solved ia water aad laid aside iv crystalize. 
Fine needle crystals of oxalate uf leucol 
first appear, aad after sone time crystals 
also of oxalate of cyan] make their ap- 
pearance. ‘Tie latter are in broad plates 
of & brownis. color, and change wiih mu- 
riate of lime to a violet biue, aad turn 
wood to a yellow color. Should the two 
salis after separation not be qu te pure, they 
should be repeatedly dis-olved is aleohoi 
and crystallized. To separate the two 
-bases fro.n the salts, it is only necessary to 
fistil them with soda ky, wren they piss 
Over into the receiver with the vapuur oi 
the water. sia: 


Separation of Pyrrol.—Ii is extremely 
difficult to obtain pyrrol in a separate state, 
in consequence of ts affinity for carbylic 
acid. To obviate the effects of the acid, it 
is best to saturate the empyreumatic ammo. 
nia which passes over irom the d stilled 
bones with an acid ‘The matter which 

sses into the receiver should be mixed 
lu the first Woull’s bottle, after being fil 
tered, and the discharged gases absorbe:l 
by caustic potash, or lime water. By dis 
tillation, the pyrrol is carried into the re- 
ceiver, forming a colorless solution, which 
produces a purple red in wood. ‘To purify 
the pyrrol, it should be distilled with mu- 
tiatic acid, when muriate of pyrrol passes 
over. When distilled with caustic ley the 
pyrrol comes over pure. 


Separation of Carbolie Acid.—Agitate to. 
gether 12/p ris of coal oil 2 of lime, and 5 
of water, at intervals, for six oreight hours. 
The ‘filtere! liquid should be boiled down 
to a fourth part, filtered after cooling, and 
mixed with an excess of muriatic acid. 
impure carbolic acid collects at the bottom 
of the vessel, in the form of a brownish 
oil. The supernatent liquid should be re- 
moved, the brown oil washed with water, 
and subjected to distillation. A milky li- 
quid passes: over, from which some color- 
less oily drops separate, which are pure 
carbolie acid. As much water is now to 
be added: to the receiver as will dissolve 
the oil, und then the liquid precipi'ated 
with acetate of lead. Cuarbo'ate of lead is 
formed, which, after being well washed, is 
subjected to dry distillation. ‘The carbolic 
acid collects in the receiver in the frm of 
a.yellow’ oil, which after rectification, ap- 
peats as a thick liqnid, consisting of pure 
anhydrous carbolic acid, When the lead 
galt ig not properly dried, water passes over 
with the acid. 

This process. is necessary to free it from 
the heterogenous compounds in the coal- 
tar, which wre ammonia, cyanol, pyrrol. 
ata 3 These af Ai vay by ne 

oi li Creosote and sulphur are partly 
precipitated by the lead, and the rosolic and 


1e liquid which, passes over tinges 


Hivrmed, and bruavlaie of lime remains sa 





the ater is separated by rectification.» 

Separation of Resslic and Brunolic Acid 
—tne res.due io tae revort, acter the las 
wrucess, is td be boiled with water, d-ssolvec 
ia sp res, and nixed wita lime waiet. 4 
‘ose colored sJution of reselete of lime i. 


ihe botio.n, as a brown precjpilaie. From 
‘ie rosulate of lime the rosolic acid is sepa. 
cated by acetic acid, and again combine. 
with line, whereby brunolic ac.d separates. 
Che decomposition, by means of acid and 
repeated suluiioa, should be continued as 
jong as brunolic acid is observed. ‘The 
rusolic acid is then collected on a filer, 
and dissulved after edulcoration aad drying 
in aleohol. There remains on evapora- 
tion, a vitreous, hard, orange colored mass 
Che rosolic acid may also be separated by 
evaporating the solut‘on of rusolate of 
‘ime to the thickness of syrup, and 
mixtog it with one third spirits. Inthe 
rourse of a day red crystals of the salt ap- 
pear on the sides of the glass, which are to 
be removed, well washed, dissolved in wa- 
ter, evaporated, and treated with acetic 
cid aul lime water. Toe brunolic acu 
s separated from the brunolate of lime by 
ligestion with an excess of muriatic acid. 
Che brunolic acid separates in brown flakes, 
which for complete separation from the 
osclic acid, must be repeatedly treated 
with lime and acid. The acids separated 
‘rom the lime by muriatic acid, are dis- 
solved in soda ley, and the solution is mix- 


»- Ist. They learn.a.business. which ranks 





‘d again with mutiatic acid, when a pure: 
recipitate of brunolic acid falls, which’ 
nay be completely purified by solution in’ 
alcohol. 





Apprentives —Tue Mecaanic Arts.— 
if we should desire to counteract the perni- 
cious influence of Trades Un.ons and raui- 
cais from abroad, we must teach our sons 
the Mechanic Arts and bind more of them 
as appreatices to substantial aud profitable 
employments than we are now in the habit 
of doing. We are all wrong in underrating| 
the vaiue of mechanical oecupations—we 
ureall wrong in making all our sons Doc- 
tors Lawyers, Divines and Merchants. 
Some branches of the family should be 
mechanic’, and if when they are out of 
their time, we can give them some money to 
commence 4usiness, Wi!hwe at once set them 
ou the road to independence—to solid inde. 
pendence, weight and influence. Employ- 
ment, | bor, healthy, refreshing, constant la. 
bor, is the grand secret to keep boys correct 
and moral, to keep them out of vice in every 
shape to make guod sons and good citizens 
of them. There are many poor widows 
with boys from ten to thirteen years of age, 
who are not probably aware that if they are 
good and industrious can earn from one 
hundred to one hundred and filty dollars 
perapnum, and have steady employment. 
This is much more proiitable in every res. 
pect, than running about the streets afte 
soldiers dr fire engines. 

We have often wondered that so few sons 
of gentlemen of fortune, offer as apprentices 
to some mecbanical pursuit to the Printing 
business—a business whieh is light and 
agreeable, and combines so many advanta 
ges. It may be asked what are the bene. 
fits of this branch of the Meehanical Arts. 
The sons of persons in easy circumstan 
ces who can board and lodge them withou' 
cost until they are out of their times—whe 
will superintend their comlorts and morals 
and feel, as they ouglit to teel, an interes: 
in their advancement may realize the fol- 














lowing advantages. 





Nigh in thr cultivation of the human nund ; 
t business by which they at. once become 
amiliar with the moral and political condi. 
ion of the country-—the advancement of the 
nechanic arts—the progress of internal im- 
rovements—a business which made Dr. 
‘ranklin the great man he is, by the whole 
world allowed to have been. 


Q@d. The Printing business includes a 
knowledge of proof reading, some acquain. 
tance with the art of paper making—and in 
newspaper office where a boy is in:elligent, 
quick, ambitious to excell, he becomes fa. 
miliar with editorial pursuts—and when 
out of his time, becomes proprietor, or part 
proprietor of a city or country paper, and 
if prudent, temperate and industrious, may 
become a conspicuous politician, and fill any 
of the high offices of the country, as we see 
at present in beholding Printers, Senators 
in Congress and members of the House of 
Representatives, So much for our profes- 
sio», but there are many noble mechanical 
pursuits which should be cultivated by 
young men of good family and education. 

The Builder, which includes the beauti. 
ful science of architecture, the ship builder ; 
a first rate aud respectable calling. Work. 
ers in gold, silver, copper and other metals, 
Cabinet Making In short, we could name 
filty oecupat:ons—more valuable— more en- 
during—inore healthy ; more positively in. 
dependent, than the range of professional 
callings, and the sickly, poverty. stricken 
labor of the midnight lamp. 

By ths course we shall bring into the 
line of mechanics an intelligent, well edu- 
cated, highly respectable class of American 
citizens, tree fiom radicalism, Combinations, 
unjust extortions or disreputable -associa- 
tiouns.—[New.York Evening Star J 





Dr. Arnotr’s New Stoves.—At a mee- 
ting of the Philosophical Society of Ed.» 
buigh, which took place lately, one of Dr. 
Arnot.’s new stoves was exhibited. Itis 
anublong box, about three feet long, two 
broad, and two deep, carefully made ais 
uighi on every side A partition within di- 
vides it into two parts, apertures above and 
below enabling them to communicate with 
each other. An apperture is arranged for 
the free adm ssion of air, and another for 
carrying off the smoke; an air-tight door 
admits fuel. A stove made of earthen- 
ware, and pliced on one side of the parti 
tion, contains all the fuel required, and the 
hot air circulates round and round the par- 
tition before it is eventually carried off by 
the small subular chimney. An extensive 
surface of 32 squire feet is thus presented 
to the air ata molerate elevation of tems 
perature, about 212; and accordingly, 
s‘arcely any thing passes up the chimney 
whieh bas not been almost e :tirely ex- 
hausted of its heat. This stove saves 
equally time, trouble and fuel, and is quite 
free from the dust of a common fire. 





During the present recess several valus- 
ble additions have been made to the British 
Museum; am«ng others a very splendidly 
engraved sarcophagus of green basalt, pre: 
sented by the Duke of Hamilton, who was 
resent on its arrival at the Museum on 
Monday. Shortly after the, opening in Oc- 
tober next, two new rooms. situated over 
he gallery of Antiquities, will be opened. 
n which are deposited many curious & 
‘nteresting relics from Upper and Lower 
Egypt. An immense tank for water has 
been sunk in the court 





pes with a ie 
powerful engine in case of fire. [Chroniole. 
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ADVOCATE OF 


We cant forbear cupying the following 
sound remarks, from the Philadelphia Com 
mercial Herald. Quavkcry is $9 commu 
nauw a ‘days. and in other branches c: 
science thaa that of med.cine. And thai 
avery slight change of them will rende. 
the application uaiversal. 


A WORD FOR THE FACOLTY. 


_ We have already mentioned the might) 
discovery of vaccination, as one signal in 
stance of the benefit con-erred upon man- 
kind by the scientific researches of regu 
lar physicians. We could fill a volume 
in mentioning others. The wonderfui 
discoveries in chemistry within. the Jasi 
fifiy years, nearly all of which have been 
made by wneinbers of the faculty, and by 
which the practice of medicine las under- 
gone many important changes, affurd an 
other mighty proof of the value of these 
scientific reszarches so much coniemned 
be the ignorant. Not one of these discov- 
eries could have bee. inade by a quack; 
and for the simple reison that a quack 
never gencralizes, or reason by induction. 
His practice consisis merely in the appli- 
cation of supposed specifics. He mikes 
aceriain apolication in any one disease, 
because he supposes or leads the patient 
to suppyse that tne thing applied posses- 
se3 sOiNe secret virtue, some mysterious 
power over the disease in question. Bu: 
if sincere in this belief, hs knows not in 
what this power consists ; for not un_ler. 
standing the principles on which the hu- 
man syste.n 1s consiructed and acts, or the 
consiruction and action of his renely, he 
knows not how one can reach or effe st the 
other. Hence he can draw no coaclusion, 
from one case to apply to another. He! 
has no THEORY, nu set cf general ileas or 
principles upon any disease. His whole 
praciice consists of a collection of detach-, 
ed unconnected facts, of p.rtial experien-' 
ces, from no general conclusion can be 





drawn, and which consequen ly furnish no! 
guides in new cases. For instance; a! 
well informed physician would administer! 
bark or other powerful stimulant in an in-| 
termittent fever ; but only in a particular 
siage of it. The time chosen would be 
before the access of its cold stage ; because 
according to his philosophical reasoning 
upon general principles, the cold stage 
arises froin deficiency of action, and the 
hot stage is a consequence of il, or a re 
turn of the tide after its ebb. Hence if 
the action of the system can be roused 
before the cold stage, that stage will be 
prevented, and its consequencealso. The 
quack, ignorant of the principle that ac- 
tion and reaction are equal in physiology 
as well a3 mechinics, that excessive ac- 
tion is always followed by proportionate 
relaxation, an! in n.any cases that un lu 
telaxation is succeeded by undue action 
will wmitate the regular physician in pre 
scribing bark. in an intermittent form, bu 
without regard to the time of application 
That bark 13 good in fevers is all he know: 
His general knowledge is not sufficient to 
tell him how or when it is good, and he 
may therefore give it at the wrong perio’, 

@ may administer it during the hot stage. 
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ind thus aid the disease in exhausting 
he energies of the system. He may 
-ive it du:mg the healthy interval, imme- 
ately after the hot stage has subsided 
nd thus produce an undue excite:nent, t 
12 followed by a proportionate relaxation 
it the very access of the cold stage. Iv: 
ither case, the system is reduced at the 
seriod of the cold stage, when excitemen 
s most needed, and thus the disease is ag- 
sravated. 

This single instance is sufficient to illus- 
rate the difference between the. learned 
shysician and the quack. The firsv: col- 
ects facts, then classifies and composes 
hem, thence attains a knowledge of gen- 
2ral principles, and by reasoning upon 
hese principles, draws correct conclusions 
concerning new facts. ‘I'he second col- 
lects facts, but does not classify or arrange 
‘them, or deduce from thetn general princi- 
ples. His facts are deposited in the store 
honse of his memory without arrange- 
nent, no one is connected with any other 
by any bond of union, each is distinct and 
independent, and if made the basis of a 
conclusion concerning a new fact almost! 
inevitably misleads. The one draws his 
conclusions from a principle, the other 
froin a solitary fact. A principle is prov- 
ed by a inultitude of facts, but a solivary 
fact proves nothing beyond its own exis- 
tence. ‘The difference between the two is 
the same that is exhibited between the man 
ind the monkey in regard to a fire. The 
mau maintains the fire by adding fuel, be- 
cause he knows that fire consumes wood 
and produces heat by the process, and he 
ihence infers that so long as he can sup- 
ply fuel he can have the means of warm- 
ing hinself. The monkey knows from 
vxperience that a fire produces warmth, 
and will therefore approach it to keep!| 
warin ; but his sagacity reaches nut to the 
conclusion that fuel is necessary to main- 

tain the fire. 





Woopen Pavements.—An intelligent 
correspondent of the Bulletin, in his argu- 
ment in favor of wooden pavements, addu- 
ces the tollowing facts : 


In 1807 Mr. Pierre Percy, of the faubourg 
Saulet, was called upon by Mr. Laton, city 
surveyor, to assist in running the line be- 
tween the suburbs Saulet and Annuncia- 
tion, which they were enabled to do by tra. 
emg the old plantation fence, made of cy- 
yress pickets, the bats of which under 
ground were free from decay, although 
they must have been there for about 40 
years. Mr. Percy further states, that most 
the pickets have been dug up in cultivat- 
-ng a garden, or he could have still traevd 
the fence, although it must now be seventy 
sears at least since it was erecied. 


Mr. Pilie city surveyor, can produce a 
till more striking inst»nce of the durabili- 
y of cypress when covered with earth. 

On the 19th July, 1819, on digging the 
rround in or near Canal street, he discover. 
+l the butts of the palisades of the old 
*rench fortification, which he believes were 
ut the time upwards of one hundred years 
id! The endsof the pickets were in a 
sound state; and he believes that even at 
be present day he could trace the whole 
alignment of the palisades. 
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_ T regret not having the Hi: Le 
isiana to refer to for the probable. date of 
his fortification ; but as it was. prior. to the 
vecupation of the country by the Spaniards, 
i presume that the durability of cypress 
will no longer be contested. 


_ Should aay fears be entertained that the 
increased demand for eypress would too 
‘uch enhance the price, it 1s proper to state 
that mulberry timber is equally durable; 
and can_be procured in any quantity on the 
Ouachita river, from whence it can be 
brought down in rafts.’ 


In 1815 the posts of an old saw mill at 
the mouth of Bayou Morean,. in the par- 
ish of Point Coupee, were perfectly sound, 
though Mr. Poydras: beli¢ved’ the mill to 
have been built 40. or 50 years. If thsy 
have not been subsequently cut down, it. is 
probable they may exist at the present day 
in an undecayed state. 





At Bristol it is anticipated that the ad- 
vantages of the railway from that place to 
London will be immense to the agriéultur- 
al interest. ‘The minimum velocity. is to 
he 40 miles an hour, and therefore, at. the 
slowest rate of travelling, cattle landed at 
this quay at five in the morning may be it. 
Smithfield market when the clock striked 
eight.—[Chronicle.] 
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The attention of Contractors is called to 
the following notice. The district of coun- 
try is one highly favorable as we believe te 
works of this nature. 

Early application should be made as it 
wll be perceived that the time expires:on 
the 20th of December. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 


ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, BALTI.- 
MORE AND SUSQUEHANNA R. R; 
COMPANY, Builtimore, Nov. 22d, 1836— 
Proposals wil! be received at this office until the 20th 
December next, for laying the Rails on 56 miles of 
road frum Bal.imore tu York, and twelve miles of the 
Wrightsville a.d York Railroad. 

The work to be commenced on the Ist of April 
next. Noti-e is thus early given to enable the Contrac- 
tors to make the necessary arrangements. 

For further information apply at this office during 
the week previous to th 20:h December. 

ISAAC TRIMBLE, Civil ne, 











HARVEY’S PATENT RAILROAD 
SPIKES. 


THE Subscribers are manufacturing’ and are now 
prepared to make con racts fur the supply: of the 
above article. Samples may be seen a i 
at Messrs. BOORMAN, JOHNSON, AYRES & Co, 
No. 119 Greenwich Street, New-York, or at the Ma- 
kers in Poughkeepsie, who refer to the subjoined cer- 
tificates in relation to the article. 
‘HARVEY KNIGHT. 
PovucuKkEEpsi£, October 25th, 1836. 


The undersigned having attentively examined 
Haavar'e PaTine Fi secesees GROOVED oe 
is of the opinion, that t are decidedl y preferable 
Rail coai'te any other Spikes with which he is ac- 
quainted ; and shall unhesitatingly recommend th-ir 
aduption by the different Rai Companies whose 
works he has in charge. «Pas fap 

ENJ. WRIGHT? |. 
Chief Engineer N. Y. & E.R. BR... 

New-York, April 4th, 1836. a 

Harvey’s Flanched and Grooved Spikes ate evi- 
dently saponins for Railroad< to thuse in common use, 


and I shall r-commend their adoption on un. 

der my — if their increased cost Ste he heen 

is not ter than sume twenty per cent. 
srowkst'JNO. Mi. FESSENDON, Engineer. 


Boston, April 26th, 1836. No. 
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NOTICE W hereby given that under and by virtue 
of an act oft lace . ‘of the State of New: 
* A further su nt tw an act to 


Jersey, entitled, 
incorporate the New-Jersey, Hudson and Delaware 
the 8th day of March A. 


Company, 

nh and thirty-two,” the books to 
subscfiptiotis to the Capital Stock of ‘said 
Conipany will be open at 10 o’ A, M., of each 


of) f wing, Viz : 

agin tweniy she Nor next, at Joseph Tilman’s, 
“Wednesday ahd'TPhursday, 9th and 10th Nov. next,| 
at John J. Blair’s, Gravelhilly N» J,’ ; ! 
ene Alth Nov., at George Crockett’s Marksboro, 
he weft 12th Nov.,'at Peter B. Shafer's, Stillwa- |) 
fon ny, MthiNow., at Joho S,. Warbasse’s, New- 


and Wednendey, 15th and 16th Nov., Abii. 


ee eee eet oy 
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Brav’s, A 
«Vhursday, 
burg, N. J. : 
Friday and Saturday, {8th and 19th Nov., at H. 
Vibbert's, Dechertown, N: J. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 13th and 14th Dec., 
at, United States Hutel, Newbuigh, New-York. 
- Phursday, 15th Dec., at No. 34 Wall-street, city of 
New-Vork. 
‘ Aus, soosin ue open at the last mentioned place un- 
til the whole stock shall have been subscribed for, or 
atthe discretion’ of the Commissioners. But if the 
Whole'of the Stoek shall be subscribed for at either 
Of:theabove mentioned places, the books will be im- 
mediately. closed. 
gece Stock. is $50u,000 with liberty to in- 
to ,000, divided into shares of $100 each. 
The sum of $5 on each share is required to be paid 


ons 6 
= “SAMUEL FOWLER, 
JOBN BELL, 
“JOSEPH CHANDLER, 
; “WILLIAM HYBERGER,, 
ENOS GOBLE, 
; DANIEL HAINES, 
SAMULL PRICE, 
JOHN I BLAIR, 
JOSEPH E. EDSALL, 


CoMMISSIONERS 
“area Oct, 3rd, 1836 


41— 
‘PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 


1% The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
staintly for'sale.a yery extensive assortment of Wrought 
Spikes.and Naids, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured 
by, the subscriber's Patent Machinery, which after 
five years successful operation, and now aimost uni- 
‘Versal tise in the ‘United States, (as well as England, 
Where ‘the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 


ior to any ever offered in market. 
> aiload Companies may be sipplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron 
wile to any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
e Rati how in progress in the United States are 
fastened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
tory—tut Which purpose they are fuund iiivaluable, 
as their adhesion is more than doyble any' commun 
e by the hammer. 
AMD orders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., 

will be punctuully attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 


..'Tray,.N, Y., July, 1831. 
»*y* Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
i J. Townsend, Albany, and. the vt Iron Mer. 
chants in/Albany and ares 3 J.1. Brower, 222, Wate: 
street, New-York ; -A. Philadelphia; ‘I’. 
C imore; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 
P. $.— Rai nies would do. well. to for- 
waid their orders as ‘ear’ 


17%hNov., at Stephen Ward’s, Ham- 





as practicable, as the sub- 
acriber is desires (of extending the manufacturing so 
as to keep pace with the daily we demand fu: 
his Spikes (1923amn) BURDEN. 
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, .NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
ROPES. FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 
WE/the subscribers having formed a co-partnershi;, 
under the style and firm of Durpee, Coleman & Go., 


uuring.anid selling of Ropes for inclin: ¢ | 
and for other ust s, offer to supply |! 


ropes for inclined planes,of any length required with 
out, at short notice, the manufacturing of cord 
ore.carried on by S.S Durfee'& Cc., wil! 






































bedone by the new firm. “All orders will be promp' 

ly. 1 to, and ropes will be shipped ‘to any por 
United States, ' 

8th month HP AS86. “Hudson, Columbia County 

NSEN ‘GEORGE COLEMAN, 

| ROBT. C. FOLGER, SYDNEY S. DURFEE 


_@ription, made from Salsbury refined Iron. 4—yef 





N. B —Also furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 





Bay Peed te ws AE BE rh. ae - 
~'TneE subscriber would: ully inform ES, &g 
lie, and paren arog Sy Biase rpora:|| jE subscribers offer the following articles. for 
tajons that he will’ Frame Bridges, ur vend the |] Railway: ‘eh . ¥ 
right to others to build,on Col, Long's atent, through patie yt bars, with countersunk holes and ‘ 
“proba ge soph ode ew ys ee joints, Ibe 
lowing su mts have been’e the under- 3 + 
signed who will deo aitend to ate ig viz. — 2% by 4,15 fein length, weighing 4.9% per ft. 
Horace Childs, Henniker, N. H. eee Ty wo BOR ’ 
Alexander McArthur, Mount Morris, N. Y. 7 “as 2 « “ “s See 
John ¥ do ‘do 80 “ “ . “ , 2 . 
Thomas H, Cushing, Dover, N.H, r’ gl é, “ “ lis “ 
Tra Blake, Wakefield, N. H. I Fes Te, ln ae de ae ee 
Amos Whitemore, Fsq., Hancock, N. H. with Spikes and a sae San adapted thereto. To 
Samuel Herrick Springfield, Vermont. |p>esold fram of duty to ‘goveruments or incor. 
Simevn Heriick, - do do ~ porated companies. . bei ; 
Capt. Isaac Damon, Northampton, Mass. Orders for Pennsylvania Boiler Tron executed. 
Lyman Kingsly, do do Rail Car and ve Engine Tires, 
ijah Halbert, Waterloo, N.Y. wrought.and turned or unturned, ready to be fitted on 
Joseph Hebard, Dunkirk, N.Y. ~ _ |} the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44,54, and 60 inches 
Col. Sherman Peck, Hudsun, Ohio. ainmeter. , 
Andrew E, Turnbull, Lower Sandusky, Ohio. || _E. V. Patent Chain Cable Bolts for Ruilway Car 
William J. Turnball, do do |/axles, in lengths of 12 fiet 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 2 
Sabried Dodge, Esq., (Civil Engineer,) Ohio, — |/3, 34, 34, 34, and 33 inches diameter. 
Booz M. Atherton, Esq. | New-Philadeiphia,Ohio. Chains for Inclined Planes, short and stay links, 
Stephen Daniels, Marietta, Ohio manufactured from the E. V.Cable Bolts, and proved 
John Rodgers, Louisville, Kentucky. || the greatest strain. , ' 
Jchn Tililson, St. Francisville, Lous'a, ||. India Rubber Rope for Inclined Plaines, made from 
Capt. John Bottom, Tonawanda, Penn New Zealand flax. 
Nehemiah Osborn, Rochester, N. Y. Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 
Bridges on the above plan are to be seen at the ful- and Canal Towing Lines. 
lowing localities, viz. On the main road leading from Patent Felt for placing between’ the iton chair and 
Baltimore to Weshioaton, two miles from the furmer||$t0n ‘bluck of Edge Ra: ways / 
place. Across the Metawaimkeag river on the Mili- Every description of Railway Iron, as well as Lo- 
tary road, in Maine. On the National’road in Mlinois, || Comotive Engines, imported at the shortest notice, by on 
atsundry points. Onthe Baltimore and Susquehan- the agency of one of our partners, who resides in 
na Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudsun and|| Pngtand for this purpose. , | 
P~terson Railroad,in two places. On the Boston and r. Solomon W. Roberts, a highly respectable oni 
W orcester Railroad, at several points. On the Bes-||AMerican Enginecr, resides in England for the pur- iS 
ton and Providence Railroad, at sundry points. Across || Pose of inspecting all Locomotives, Machinery, Rai D. 
the Contocook river at Hancock, N H. Across the || ¥@y Iron &c. ordered 1 h us : Gk 
Connecticut river at Haverl.ill, N. H. Across the ¥ A. & G. RALSTON. a 
Contoocook river, at Henniker, N. H. Across the %8-tf Philadelphia, No. 4, South Front st, ie 
Souhegan river, se pitori N. are howe oe Ken- 
nebec river, at Waterville, in the state of Maine. — . 
Across the Genesse river, at’ Mount Morris, New- RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND Adve 
York, and several other bridges are now an progress. BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD Edite 
The undersigned has removed to Rochester, Mun- CASTINGS 
roe county, New-York, where he will promptly at- q Amet 
tend to orders in this line of business to any practica-|| Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels com- Extra 
bleextent in the United States, Maryland excepted. plete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Fae- Fair « 
MOSES LONG. |jtory and Foundry, Paterson, N. J. Ail orders ad- 
General “Agent of Col.S. H Long. || dressed.to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall Btve 
Rochester, May 22d, 1826. 19y-tf. || street, New-York, will be promptly attended tu. quar 
Also, CAR SPRINGS ; , 
ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND Also, Flange ‘Tires, turned complete AM 
MACHINE SHOP. 18 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOK stmeell 
WILLIAM V. MANY ee to order, 
{RON CASTINGS for Gearing Mills and Factories o} r 
every description. TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS, = 
ALSO—Steam Engines and Railroad Castings 0 || PROPOSALS will be received until the 8th day of Th 
every description. . F December next, for the graduation atid masonry of the 
The collection. of Patterns for Machinery, is no! || first ten miles of the Gainsville and Narkeeta Rail- vertis 
equalled inthe United States. 9—ly ||road, A profile of the route, with plans and specili- : 
——- . a || cations of the work, will be exhibited at Gainsyill, highe 
WESTERN RAILROAD. for ten days previous tothe time of Jetting and all emplc 
PROPOSALS will be receivedat the Office of the |j®her information given, on application to the sub- P 
Western Railroad Corporation, in Worcester, untilthe scriber orto the Assistant Engineer. Recommenes- tance: 
20:h November, for the grading and masonry of the ||ns will be expected in all cases, of persons not this 
first division of the Road, extending from Worcester known tothe officers uf the compuny or tw the En- n 
to East Brooktield, a distance of 192 miles. 4 ; f , t We 
Pians, profiles, etc,. will be ready for examination or the information of persons at a distance, it 
after the 10th November. W. i. SWIFT, may be remarked, that this road commences at the comm 
Resident Engineer. town of Gainsville, on the Tombeckby river, and ex 
Worcerter, Mass. Oct. 19, 1836 43—tnov20._ ||#ends twenty-two miles sou'h-west to Narkeeta in AN 
the State of Mississippi. The Tombeckby ts nav- Profess 
STEPHENSON, gable for Steamboats the greater portion of the year graphic 
Build j tal Pp _|/and having a direct communication with Mobile and obtainir 
uudaer of @ superior siyle of Passengei New-Orleans, will afford faeilities for procuring the lately, f 
Cars for Railroads. supplies necessary for the hands employed on the one of 1 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, work, or fer their ready conveyance hither, if pro Provi 
Ween Waele > cured frum a distance. ‘The country through which 
RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exa’ || ‘he read is located, bring perfectly healthy, and the 
mine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen mildness ‘of the climate admitting of operations 
on that part of the New:York.and Harlaem Railroad ||"*Teughout the winter season renders the contract 
nuw in operation J25u || peculiarly desirable to. those wanting winter employ: 
nee hte sertananen oc? ota benrte 
rm r the construction of this ers the prospect of 8 
AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, Seda a 
SPADES, &c. SR D. H. BINGHAM, C. E. 
| 300 dozens Ames’, superior hack-strap Shovels _ Gainsville, Ala. Sept. 21, 1836. 42—tDec! 
150 do hd bs or I Shoveleds Spa ate ie 
i) Oo = castste tS} fs i ] : oe 
180:vdo-» dei ,Gold«mining ‘Shovels. re ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
100, do,, ‘do \plated Spades : (100 Notth Moor street, . ¥,) 
H ae Ho do sanaket povcls and Spa i. vie ‘New-York, Febroary 12th, 1836. 
‘ogether with Pi xes, Churn ° is. and ‘Crow E undersigned begs leave to : 
ars (steel poimted,) mannfactured from Salisbury re- || tors of Raibrosdea that they pe rf vate pros 
ined ironfor sate by the manufacturing agents, kinds of Machinery for Railroads, Lx ive 
WEBER ELL. AMES & isa via ey size, Car Wheels such as ate now in success 
Neo. erty street, New-York |) fil o ionon the‘ 2 
BACKUS, AMES & co. é means which. hag finding of al 
No. 8 State street, Albany Wheels, Axles, and Boxes, furnis' Qa are 


H. R. DUNHAM ye: 3 





